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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
a not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 
aN . est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


oe ‘fnterna tional 


!LLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 






“BAKERY-PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 


TOUR Ov = AA SAKERY 





| speciac re] " 


_ Cade | se fe 


.) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit ite ms, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently .. . at a bigger profit. 














FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
|) BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
| TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 

FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 

PROVED” FLOURS. 
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HERE'S PROOF THAT VALIER’S SPECIALLY MILLED 





WHOLE WHEAT IS SUPERIOR ... 





Research has definitely es- 
tablished the fact that to re- 
tain the distinctive, nutty, 
Wheat flavor so desirable in 
wholewheat flour, it is nec- 
essary to grind the wheat 
ona specially designed mill 


so that the starch cells of 


the wheat berry will not 
be ruptured. 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular 
flour mill does not have the proper 
granulation, flavor and aroma, nor does 
it produce a loaf having the desirable 
characteristics compared with one 
baked from Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. Consequently, we have 
installed such a specially designed mill 
for our customers’ utmost satisfaction. 








WHOLE WHEATS 














~ ORDINARY 





VALIER’S SPECIAL 





Valier’s Special Ordinary 


Wholewheat Wholewheat 
ie ic tiios 3 ain tala > 14 1! 
Cee OE CUE. oc. rcesvvns 5 5 
EE ovsausseaedeus 4 
Uniformity of Bake.. § 





External Value 





ECE PTET TOT 
Crumb Color... 
SARS oe ee Tee og ee 10 8 
Flavor . 





Internal Value............ 
TOTAL SCORE 


Valier’s special wholewheat flour for bread 
bakers is milled from clean, choice, washed 
and scoured, high gluten wheat .. . it has 
extra strength and can be used 100 per cent 
straight ... . and is the best that can be pro- 
duced. It is milled in only one (fine) granula- 
tion... that best suited for the production 
of strictly wholewheat bread of good volume, 
odor, taste and appearance. Valier’s Special 
Wholewheat is absolutely uniform, has 
greater absorption and the bread will stay 
fresh longer. 


It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. There is no substitute. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* : 

































A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 








H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 

(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 

DON E. ROGERS, Manager 

HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


Doing things “naturally” is 
always best. Nature favors 
kc our territory with the finest 
baking wheats. So, natural- 
& ly, you will find these Star 
flours exceptionally satisfac- 





tory in your bakery. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 



































Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 









Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
a 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
° 





















Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED sDomM 
QUALITY FLOURS {4 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS . a 
Low Protein = MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 






future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
advise of this change. Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


CanViG COADGUITNURS fom Ten SELADND AON GRA SIDUETENS 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {2° 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











66 e 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Do you plan to sell more bread in 
‘53? Then, remember, the top 
baking qualities of POLAR 
BEAR flour will help make 
your loaf a “repeater” with the 


housewife. - 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Bemis makes ’em 


where you want ’em 


Look at the map. There’s a Bemis 
plant convenient to you, making quality 
bags of whatever types you want. And 
there are Bemis representatives—pack- 
aging specialists—ready at your call to 
help you with any packaging problem 
from plant layout to car-loading. You’ll 
profit by depending on Bemis. 
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LEGEND 


Bleachery 

Cotton Mills 

Export Offices 

Ink Mill 

Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
Packaging Service 

Plastic Bags 

Paper Mill 

Paper Specialty Plant 

Sales Offices 

Small Paper Bags 

yt Thread and Twine Mill 

Textile Bag Plant and Sales Office 
Visinet Open-Mesh Mill 
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Bemis 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Amencans Ate 


Career girls and carpenters . . . truck drivers and teachers . . . 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 

Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘Heartbreak 
Ridge” have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die . . . will die. 

Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Wilson 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous. 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment. . . today! 


Gx) What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 






" Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 


? 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 


ha. < - oe men’ N 





Y LIFE A (LLB AREER 
¥ There isa lotto be said for 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


“7 


SSS 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 


>. = 
SS 


Y more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 

} ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 

I} to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
\y) skill and knowledge with some of the most modern IN 
Yj milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- yn 
Vj ing high quality that their customers expect of the name ] 
\, “Ogilvie”. 
\ Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 

y) judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes iN 
if —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats iN 
\\ —Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. N 
¥, A 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED {\ 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


SS 


< 
_— 








@ Specialists in MMlilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY ~ THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST #« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’™ TORONTO, CANADA 














-. 
“s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








s 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 








yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 
COOKIE KIN G— cookie 


_cracker sponge flour 


and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING 


00% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING— | 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








HARRIS, UPHAM e& CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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CHECK YOURSELF ON 
NEW CROP WHEATS 


AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 


Doty OFFERS ECONOMICAL 
THREE-.WAY SERVICE 


Check your experience on milling 
new crop wheats with Doty. Will 





MILLING 
QUALITY 


work to help you determine op- 
timum yields, tempering, ash, etc. 
Careful checking may mean sub- 
stantial dollar savings. 








Let Doty Laboratories Check Your 
Results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. 
We have all the modern equip- 
ment and years of experience in 
working with miller and baker 
alike. 


BAKING 
QUALITY 











If the harvest time rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us run 
those extra feed and sanitation 
samples. Volume makes our serv- 
ice very economical. ‘ 


LABORATORY 
OVERLOADS 
Write or call 


DOTY zs 


4 8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
A RECOGNIZED REFEREE LABORATORY « MEMBER AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSN. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lll. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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“i 
BUSINESS AS USUAL! 


Yes, with Commander-Larabee ‘ ‘ " 
flours you can rely on constant © Miss Minneapolis Flour... 





uniformity . . . constant depend- ; ; an 
bilit — for instance. This fancy, 
a y Of persormance .. . any short patent spring wheat 

season of the year. Controlled flour always makes fine- 

milling operations plus immense textured, silky loaves witha 

t faciliti bl t brilliant white crumb color 

. ae eciities cnabic US WO ... loaveswith that genuine 

furnish premium flours made to old-fashioned aroma, taste 

exacting specifications without and flavor. 


variation ...month in, month out. 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2. MINNESOTA 
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Flour Production Shows Gain in July 





U.S. DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT 


ESTIMATED AT 821,900 SACKS 


Calendar Month Total Up 5¢ 


6 From June, Daily Average 


Up 1°; —Average Output Increases in Kansas 
City and Southwest 


Wheat flour production by U. S. 
mills during July is estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller at 18,905,600 
sacks for the 23-working-day month, 
or an average of 821,900 sacks a day. 

Total July production exceeded 
June output of 17,908,000 sacks by 
5.3%. On a daily average basis, how- 
ever, July output was up only about 
1% over the June average of 814,000 
sacks. The difference in percentages 
is explained by the fact that July had 
one more working day than June. 

The estimates for July this year 
represent decreases from the same 
month in 1952. Total July production 
was down about 1% from last year’s 
July total of 19,099,000 sacks, and the 
daily average was off 5.3% from the 
July, 1952, average of 868,100 sacks. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of July production of 18,905,600 sacks 
is derived from reports received from 
mills in the principal production cen- 
ters and regions which are believed 
to account for approximately 74% of 
total U. S. output. 

Mills which report production 
figures to this journal accounted for 
output of 13,801,100 sacks during 
July. That figure was adjusted to re- 
flect 100% U.S. production, with the 
resultant estimate of 18,905,000 sacks. 
The daily average of 821,900 sacks 
was obtained by dividing the calendar 
month total by 23, the number of 
working days in the month. 

Kansas City Shows Gain 

Of the “Big Three” milling centers 

Buffalo, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City—only Kansas City showed a 
gain in daily average output in July. 
Output in Kansas City was up 4,100 
sacks to 48,700 sacks a day, for a gain 
of 9.2% over the June average. Out- 
put in Buffalo on a daily average 
basis in July was 93,500 sacks, down 
5,236 sacks or 5.3% from June. The 
Minneapolis July average was 44,900 
sacks, down 4.9%. 

These three centers normally pro- 
duce between 23 and 25% of the total 
U. S. flour output. 

The daily average output of in- 
terior northwest mills which report 
production statistics to The North- 
western Miller showed an increase in 
July. The average was 81,700 sacks, 
3.1% more than the June average. 

For the Northwest as a whole— 
Minneapolis plus the interior group 
daily average output was practically 
unchanged from June at 126,600 
sacks. 

Mills in the interior southwest 
group showed a gain in output during 
July. That group of mills reporting 
data to The Northwestern Miller pro- 
duced 4,139,700 sacks, for a daily 
average of 179,900 sacks. This aver- 
age represents a gain of 7.6% over 
the June average of 167,100. 

The July average for the Southwest 
as a unit—Kansas City plus interior 

was up 16,900 sacks, or 8%, from 
June. 

In the North Pacific Coast area, 
mills which report production figures 
to The Northwestern Miller had a 


daily average output of 50,000 sacks 
—down 7.4% from June. Portland 
mills showed a gain of 15.6% in daily 
average output, but Seattle-Tacoma 
and interior mills in the region 
showed declines of 11.8% and 18.5%, 
respectively. 

In the central and southeastern 
states, mills reporting production had 
a daily average output of 101,200 
sacks, up 1,200 sacks or 1.1% from 
June. 

Complete data for all reporting sec- 
tions are contained in the accompany- 
ing table. The daily average trend for 
the calendar year is presented in the 
chart below. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. 26-WEEK 
SALES, EARNINGS LOWER 


RAHWAY, N. J.— Merck & Co., 
Inc., reports lower sales and earnings 
for the first half of 1953. Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., was merged into Merck 
& Co., Inc., April 30, 1953, and for 
comparative purposes, the reported 
figures include the operations of 
Sharp & Dohme in each of the six 
months periods for 1952 and 1953. 

Net sales of Merck & Co., Inc., and 
all subsidiaries for the first six 
months of 1953 were $82,542,676, com- 
pared with $84,369,807 for the like 
1952 period. Net earnings for the first 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100°, of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to nceount 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 

Minneapolis 

Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 

Kansas City 

Interior 
SOUTHWEST 

Seattle-Tacoma 

Portland 

Interior North Pacific 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 

TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


2,328,600 


July, 
1953 
2,149,900 
1,031,600 
1,880,000 


June, 
1953 
2,172,200 
1,038,400 
1,743,300 


2,781,700 


981,800 
3,676,100 


July, 
1952 
2,367,457 
1,145,462 
1,890,873 


2,911,600 
1,120,200 
4,139,700 


3,036,335 
1,306,541 
4,112,108 
5,418,649 
805,477 
199,388 
218,053 


5,259,900 
687,600 
290,000 
173,600 


1,151,200 


4,657,900 
745,300 
239,700 
203,800 


1,188,800 
2,200,700 
13,001,300 14,175,273 
72.6 74. 
17,908,000 
814,000 


1,222,918 
2,129,914 
13,801,100 5 

73.0 


18,905,600 
$21,900 


19,099,000 
868,100 





half of 1953, excluding unremitted 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries and 
branches, were $5,467,640, or 46¢ per 
share of common stock, compared 
with $7,706,081, or 69¢ per common 
share, in 1952. 


—=<BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


GALLATIN VALLEY COMPANY 
TO END FLOUR MILLING 


BELGRADE, MONT.—The Gallatin 
Valley Milling Co. last week an- 
nounced that it was discontinuing 
its flour milling operations at Bel- 
grade. 

The mill, which has a capacity of 
450 sacks a day, will continue to op- 
erate only long enough to complete 


present 
millfeed, 
grinding 
said. 

The firm will continue to operate 
its grain department. 

Gallatin officers, all of whom are 
also officers of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, include O. D. Fish- 
er, chairman of the board, and D. R. 
Fisher, president and general manag- 
er. Frank R. Harrington is sales man- 
ager at Belgrade, and Walter M. Gil- 
mer is head miller. 

The company has 165,000 bu. of 
elevator storage at the mill and 830,- 
000 bu. in 31 country locations. It 
also has a formula feed capacity of 
25 tons a day. 


commitments for 
after which it 
flour, the 


flour and 
will cease 
announcement 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT UP—Wheat flour produc- 
tion by U. S. mills during July averaged 821,900 sacks 
daily, according to an estimate made by The Northwestern 
Miller. That figure is based on reports received from mills 


which account for approximately 74% of the nation’s total 
output. It represents an increase of approximately 1% 
over the June average of 814,000 sacks daily. The adjusted 
total for the 23-working-day month is 18,905,600 sacks. 
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K. W. Koechig 


TAKE NEW BEMIS POSITIONS—W. F. Mulvaney, sales manager of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.’s multiwall paper bag plant at Peoria, has been appointed super- 
visor of multiwall paper bag sales for the entire Bemis company. He succeeds 


Cc. W. 


Akin, who has been made assistant director of sales for Bemis. He 


assumed his new duties in the St. Louis general offices Aug. 1. Mr. Mulvaney 
joined Bemis at Peoria in 1939 as a clerk in the billing department, and later 
became a sales correspondent. He became a factory representative in 1945, 
and was appointed assistant sales manager in 1950. He was made sales man- 
ager in 1951. R. L. Baker, Jr., formerly assistant sales manager, succeeds Mr. 
Mulvaney as sales manager at Peoria. The appointment of K. W. Koechig as 
supervisor of small paper bag sales for Bemis has also been announced, effec- 
tive immediately. He previously was assistant to Mr. Akin, with primary 
responsibilities in the field of small paper bags. Mr. Koechig came to Bemis in 
1943 as a sales correspondent at St. Louis, and has done both city and terri- 
torial sales work for the company. He transferred to the general sales depart- 
ment in 1951 as assistant to Mr. Akin. Prior to joining Bemis, Mr. Koechig had 


practiced law for 10 years. 





CCC OUTLINES WAREHOUSING 
PLAN TO GRAIN TRADE GROUP 





Country and Terminal Elevator Warehousemen Criti- 
cize Proposals—Changes Expected in Plan as 
Groups Voice Recommendations 


WASHINGTON 
Credit Corp 


The Commodity 
last week disclosed to a 
group of grain storage warehouse- 
men its incentive plan to increase 
storage with emphasis on subterminal 
and terminal warehousing. The pro- 
gram advanced three incentives for 
new storage or additions to old plants, 
the government to guarantee occu- 
pancy under contract for varying pe- 
riods of years 

Two types of reaction have been 
found. 1. The country warehouse- 
men say the government proposal did 
not represent the type of proposition 
they could take to their local bankers 
for financing. 2. Representatives 
of terminal operators commented 
that the choices of occupancy guaran- 
tee projects appeared to reflect an 
indifference on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the proposals were 
largely a gesture with only faint hope 
of achievement 

Primarily the 
limited to 
mercial 


incentive program is 
newly constructed com- 
elevators, new additions to 
existing commercial elevators and 
the conversion of existing facilities 
to commercial facilities. All must be 
of orthodox permanent silo or tank 
types built of concrete or steel. Aft- 
er the government made this an- 
nouncement, a highly placed CCC 
official said that he would also con- 
sider horizontal types of warehouse 
construction if built and backed by a 
warehouseman of proven experience 
and financial responsibility. 


The proposals made to the ware- 
housemen were contained in an an- 
nouncement given to their group and 
were said to be solely for discussion 
purposes, indicating that they would 
probably be subject to change or 
amendment. 

The new construction would only 
be approved for areas of heavy grain 
production, located on rail or water 
and in line of natural movement, the 
CCC stated. 

Choices 

Here are the three choices of occu- 
pancy guarantee contract which the 
government submitted. The occupancy 
guaranteed is a maximum level. 

1. A three-year guarantee of 75“ 
occupancy and at the end of the 
third year the occupancy guarantee 
level would be lowered to 40%. 

2. A guarantee of 60% occupancy 
for five years. 

3. A guarantee of 50% 
for six years. 

The three would be subject to the 
following qualifications. 

The provisions of the uniform stor- 
age agreement would apply in all in- 
stances of contracts approved by 
CCC. The warehousemen would be 
required to maintain the new facili- 
ty in operating condition and avail- 
able for the storage of grain or oil- 
seeds and CCC would have the op- 
tion to require the warehouseman to 
reserve space for the storage of CCC 
or farmer-owned grain up to the 


occupancy 
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maximum amount of the 
guarantee. 

In the case of additions to existing 
facilities the guarantee would be pro- 
rated on the basis of the percentage 
relationship of the new capacity to 
total capacity. 

In such years as CCC occupied new 
facilities in excess of its occupancy 
guarantee they would obtain offset- 
ting credits for such years as their 
occupancy dropped below the guar- 
antee level. 

The annual 
unused space 


occupancy 


rate of payment for 
under the occupancy 
guarantee would be at the rate of 
75% of the applicable annual rate 
under the uniform storage agreement 
for wheat for the year in which the 
occupancy did not reach the guaran- 
tee level. 
Country Elevator Proposals 

Response to the government pro- 
posals came largely from country 
elevator groups who submitted a 
quick-off-the-cuff alternative to some 
of the limitations CCC had proposed 
and agreed to submit a refined brief 
setting forth their ideas. 

Briefly, the country operators asked 
for a straight 75% occupancy guar- 
antee for five years or a 50% guar- 
antee over a 10-year period. 

The CCC proposal of a pro-rating 
between old space and later addi- 
tions to determine percentage of oc- 
cupancy was also criticized. 

Another point of disagreement was 
the plan to give CCC an offset for 
years in which the CCC occupancy 
exceeded the maximum guarantee. It 
was seen that this limitation would 
be a severe handicap to financing by 
a proprietary warehouseman wheth- 
er at the country or terminal level 
since, under certain circumstances, 
the warehouseman would have no as- 
sured income from the property al- 
though in a year of full occupancy 
he would, as a taxpayer, be compelled 
to pay income taxes on the earnings 
for the full occupancy. 

Roy Hendrickson, speaking for the 
National Federation of Grain Co- 





BIG BITE—This king-sized sandwich, 
prepared for National Sandwich 
Month by General Mills, Inc., looks 
mighty tempting to pretty Sandra 
Smith, Minneapolis. It is “Betty 
Crocker’s” version of a “Poor Boy’s 
Sandwich,” a three-decker made from 
French bread. Cream cheese with 
chopped ripe olives go in the first 
layer; in the second, a mixture of 
ham, cucumber and mayonnaise. Of 
course, Sandra doesn’t really have to 
bite into the big sandwich—she can 
cut the loaf into diagonal slices and 
serve as a delicious hot-weather 
snack. 
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operatives, recommended 
incentive program should cover a 
broader span of years--say 10 —-to 
discourage the initiative of newcom- 
ers into the field and encourage more 
permanent terminal type construc- 
tion. 


that any 


Broader Program 

Country elevator operators asked 
that the program be broadened to in- 
clude crib-type storage since CCC 
officials indicated that they sought 
additional storage particularly in 
Iowa and in the East so that they 
could halt the ship-storage now used 
in the Hudson and James rivers. 

Terminal warehousemen had no of- 
ficial representation at the one-day 
session with CCC officials, probably 
due to the fact that originally CCC 
had planned to hold this meeting the 
following week when official U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture industry ad- 
visory committees on wheat and corn 
problems had been asked to assemble. 
It is felt in CCC circles that occu- 
pancy guarantees may not be as 
large a problem now that Congress 
has enacted a short term amortiza- 
tion tax program. 

The following trade representatives 
were present at the meeting held 
here Aug. 6: C. Langdon McMillan, 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis; Roy Hendrickson of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives; Ron Booth, chairman of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; 
Ray Bowden, executive secretary of 
the GFDNA; Del Gordom, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; W. 
H. McDonald, Norris Grain Co., Chi- 
cago; Sam Sabin, Continental Grain 
Co.; William Walton, Star Grain Co., 
Chicago; Lloyd Case of the North- 
western Country Elevators Assn., and 
T. E. Russell for the National Grain 
Trade Council. 

Government officials at the meet- 
ing were Ellwood Chase, special con- 
sultant to the PMA grain branch; the 
PMA grain branch director, Marvin 
McLain; William McArthur, deputy 
director of the PMA grain branch, 
and Preston Richards, assistant to 
PMA director Howard Gordon. 


——=BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARING SET ON FLOUR 
STANDARDS, BAG RE-USE 
RULES IN MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL—The 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy & 
Food, has scheduled a hearing for 
Aug. 19 which will include consider- 
ation of two proposals of interest to 
flour millers. 

One proposal is to amend the pres- 
ent standards and definitions adopted 
under the dairy and food laws of 
Minnesota for wheat flour and relat- 
ed products and bread. It is proposed 
that the standards be brought into 
harmony with those of the U.S. Food 
& Drug Administration. 

Also to be considered is a proposed 





Minnesota De- 


regulation regarding the re-use of 
used flour sacks. The _ regulation 
would spell out a policy which has 
been enforced under Minnesota sta- 
tutes for several years, Henry J. 


Hoffmann, chief chemist, explained. 

The regulation says: ‘‘Flour and 
other cereals intended for human 
consumption shall not be packed and 
distributed in any used bag or sack 
unless such bag or sack shall first 
have been laundered. The term ‘laun- 
dered’ shall mean the submerging of 
the bag or sack in boiling water and 
a complete washing of the same by 
the use of a standard soap or other 
standard cleansing agent.” 

The hearing will be held in the 
State Office Building Auditorium in 
St. Paul. 
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Program Shapes Up 
for Grain, Feed 
Dealers’ Meeting 


WASHINGTON — Suggestions for 
resolutions to be adopted at the 1953 
convention are being invited by the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
The convention will be held in Gal- 
veston, Sept. 20-22. 

Comments should be confined to 
national matters and no resolutions 
pertaining to local matters should be 
submitted, association officials ex- 
plain. 

Suggestions may be written to any 
of the following members of the reso- 
lutions committee: Vern Savitz, 716 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane; E. E. Allison, 
Allison, Steinhart & Zook, Board ot 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis; S. Dean 
Evans, Simpson, Evans & Laybourn 
Grain Co., United Life Bldg., Salina, 
Kansas; Dan A. Southwell, South- 
well Grain Corp., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Buffalo; Carl Newberry, 
W.B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, Okla. 

The resolutions adopted each year 
by the membership constitute policy 
for the coming year. 

Program plans for the annual con- 


vention are jelling. Ron C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, who is completing his 
second year as association president, 
will keynote the first general session 
Sept. 21. 

The regular “feed session” on the 
morning of Sept. 22 will be addressed 
by William A. Burrell, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of James H. Bur- 
rell & Sons, Inc., industrial and agri- 
cultural consultant, St. Louis. Mr. 
Burrell’s topic will be “Standards for 
Establishing and Operating a Retail 
Feed Business.” 

Mr. Burrell formerly was a repre- 
sentative of the Chase Bag Co. and 
was a salesman for the National Cash 
Register Co. 

Association officials urge prompt 
hotel reservations be made. These 
may be sent directly to Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston, or to the Jack Tar Court 
Hotel, near the Galvez. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Miller Publishing 
Announces Fifth 
Business Paper 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. will add another business 
paper to its four trade journals serv- 
ing the agricultural and grain proc- 
essing trades next January when it 
will commence publication of a week- 
ly paper for the agricultural chemi- 
cal industry. 

The new publication, carrying the 
name of Croplife, will be slanted to 
interest fertilizer manufacturers, 
pesticide formulators and ingredient 
suppliers, with special departments 
and material directed to retail deal- 
ers and other distributors of farm 
chemicals. The paper also will em- 
phasize articles of interest to county 
agents and other farm advisers. 

The format of Croplife will be 
914 in. by 13% in., made up in news- 
paper style, with the first issue sched- 
uled for Jan. 25, 1954. 


Editorial Aims 
Its editorial aims are the fast dis- 
patch of industry news, including cov- 
firm’s 


erage of Washington by the 
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fulltime bureau there, and the pre- 
sentation of feature material and 
news designed to make better mer- 
chants and salesmen out of retail 
dealers and other distributors. 

Croplife will have an initial c.rcu- 
lation of 6,000 weekly, but will reach 
30,000 retail dealers of farm chem- 
icals through a controlled rotating 
circulation plan, making possible a 
thorough coverage of various sections 
of the U.S. The plan will enable an 
advertiser to reach effectively the 
crop and market areas of the coun- 
try of value and interest to him, 
H. J. Pattridge, president of the pub- 
lishing firm, explained. 

The Miller Publishing Co., found- 
ed more than 80 years ago, current- 
ly publishes four business papers: 
The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
for the flour milling industry; Feed- 
stuffs, a weekly for the formula feed 
and grain trades; The American 
Baker, a monthly baking journal, 
and Milling Production, a monthly 
devoted to the technical and oper- 


ative sides of the 
dustry. 

The firm has its headquarters in 
Minneapolis, and maintains branch 
offices in New York, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Washington and Toronto. 


flour milling in- 


———GREAD iS THE STAPF OF LIFE— 


UNION BAG REPORTS 
GAIN IN NET INCOME 

NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has reported a net income of 
$2,458,879, or $1.39 a share for the 
second quarter, compared with $2,- 
386,245 or $1.35 a share for the same 
period in 1952. For the first half the 
company shows a net income of $5,- 
150,447 or $2.91 a share compared 
with $5,028,637, or $2.84 a share for 
1952. 

The second quarter net sales had a 
26 increase and totaled $26,235,464 
compared with $20,815,023 for the 
second quarter of 1952. Net sales dur- 
ing the first half totaled $52,067,278 
compared with $45,796,761 for the 
first six months last year. 





National Dessert Promotion 
Launched by Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO — A nationwide cam- 
paign to promote desserts is being 
launched by the Bakers of America 
Program, it is announced by E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

The “Dessert Festival” will start 
in October and will continue through 
mid-December, Mr. Kelley said. Fea- 
tured will be every product made by 
bakers and which can be used as des- 
serts cake, pie, doughnuts, sweet 
rolls, coffee cake and other items. 
Special emphasis will be given to 
the seasonal products such as mince 
pie, pumpkin pie, and fruit cake. 

This is the third of the promotional 
campaigns the program has generat- 
ed, with breakfasts featured in Feb- 
ruary-March and picnics in July. In 
addition, the program cooperates 
heavily with the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute in the August Is Sandwich 
Month promotion. 

“Dessert Makes the Meal” will be 
the central theme of the “Dessert 
Festival.’’ Merchandising point-of-sale 
material with that slogan is now be- 
ing prepared for use by bakers dur- 
ing the campaign. A design, now be- 
ing worked out, will be used with the 
slogan on window streamers, shelf 
markers, posters and other point of 
sale material. The design is being 
drawn in such a manner that indi- 
vidual bakers can feature any special 
dessert items. 

National publicity, promotion and 
tie-in advertising will launch the cam- 
paign and it will continue throughout 
the three month period up to the 
“saturation point,’ according to Mr. 
Kelley. 

Feature articles will be sent to 
newspapers and magazines’ and 
scripts to radio and TV food editors, 
building up baker desserts. Constant 
emphasis will be made to the fact 
that—‘‘Dessert Makes the Meal.” 

Special articles on mince pie, pump- 
kin pie, fruit cake and other season- 
al desserts will be featured. 

The consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
will concentrate its publicity on stor- 
ies and pictures of unusual desserts. 
Food editors already have been con- 
tacted and their response has been 
very favorable, according to the AIB. 

Continuing efforts will be made to 
enlist the cooperation of major food 
companies to run tie-in advertising 
during the campaign. 











“Our staff is going all out to insure 
the success of this campaign,” Mr. 
Kelley said in announcing the plans. 
“We are going to cover newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV stations 
right up to the saturation point. 

“We think the slogan, ‘Dessert 
Makes the Meal,’ is a natural and we 
strongly urge bakers to use it in 
their advertising and wherever pos- 
sible as a central theme. 

“This is the inauguration of a pro- 
gram that will be repeated year aft- 
er year. The ‘Dessert Festival’ is a 
golden opportunity for the baker to 
increase his dessert sales and it’s up 
to him to join in and expand on our 
efforts.” 








P. L. O. Smith 


WITH AGENCY — John W. Shaw, 
president of John W. Shaw Advertis- 
ing, Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of P. L. O. Smith as vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Smith, for- 
merly with Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Hecker Products Corp.; The Best 
Foods, Inc., and Standard Milling Co., 
has had 30 years of experience in sell- 
ing, merchandising and advertising. 
During the past seven years, Mr. 
Smith has been vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., in charge of all 
grocery product sales and advertising. 
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Frederick B. Wells 


FREDERICK B. WELLS, 80, 
PEAVEY PRESIDENT, DIES 
MINNEAPOLIS Frederick  B. 
Wells, 80, president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., and active in that firm for 62 
years, died Aug. 3 in a Minneapolis 


hospital. 
After attending Yale University, 
Mr. Wells joined Peavey in 1891 as 


a sample boy. Later, as Peavey vice 
president, he won national recogni- 
tion as an authority on production 
and distribution of grain and on agri- 
cultural legislation. He served as 
president of what now is the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Wells was one of the founders 
of Blake School, a private school lo- 
cated near Minneapolis. He was a di- 
rector of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis for 50 years. 

He is survived by his 
Grace, whom he married in 1936; 
four grandchildren from an earlier 
marriage, Frederick B. Wells, III, 
Adele Linton Wells, Loring M. Sta- 
ples, Jr., and Fran Hutchison Peavey 


Wells, and three great grandchildren. 


widow, 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFt— 


GALVIN ESTIMATES CORN 
CROP AT 3,273 MILLION 


CHICAGO—A corn crop totaling 
3,273 million bushels was forecast 
this week by C. M. Galvin, statisti- 
cian of James E. Bennett & Co. This 
estimate compares with the July gov- 
ernment forecast of 3,336 million 
bushels. (The next government re- 
port is due Aug. 11.) 

Mr. Galvin said that the produc- 
tion outlook on spring wheat de- 
creased materially from the July 1 
appraisal because of rust damage in 
North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. He estimates spring wheat pro 
duction at 307 million bushels, com- 
pared with the July government est'- 
mate of 352 million. Included is an 
estimate of 19 million bushels of 
durum wheat, down 10 million from 
the government July 1 report. 

A crop of 290 million bushels of 
soybeans is forecast by Mr. Golv'» 
This compares with average produc- 
tion of 220 million and last year's 
outturn of 291 million. 


———BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


VAN DE KAMP DIVIDEND 

LOS ANGELES—The usual quar- 
terly dividend of 20¢ a share on com- 
mon stock was voted by the directors 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., payable Sept. 30 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 10. 
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South Africa Insists on CCC 
Wheat, Buys 55,000 Long Tons 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week announced 
that it had entered into a contract 
with the South African government 
wherein the CCC would undertake 
to deliver between March 1-July 31, 
1954, 55,000 long tons of U.S. wheat 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota for that nation. 

This announcement came as no 
surprise to the U.S. wheat export 
trade since the South African nego- 
tiator had implied to the trade that 
he was negotiating and had practi- 
cally completed a contract with the 
CCC prior to its board meeting here 
Aug. 4. 

This is the latest of a series of in- 
terventions by CCC into the grain ex- 
port field, although on several occa- 
sions high CCC officials have asserted 
that they would not engage in fur- 
ther government-to-government deals 
of this type. 

In its official announcement CCC 
went out of its way to explain its 
part in this deal, using as the basis 
of its explanation a statement attrib- 
uted to the South African represen- 
tative in which he is alleged to have 
insisted that he would buy only 
through CCC or else take his business 
elsewhere—probably Canada since 
on the basis of previous experience 
in dealing with U.S. grain exporters 
his government found deliveries defi- 
cient in quality. 


Terms a Barrier 
The CCC statement also said that 
the trade was unable to meet certain 
terms and conditions asked by the 


South African government, as for 
example the March-July, 1954, de- 
livery period. Trade sources agreed 


that it was not believed the trade 
could make a sale under the IWA at 
this time and still be able to cover 
its commitments through market 
hedges so far in advance. That limi- 
tation alone would have been suffi- 
cient to exclude the trade from this 
business, it is asserted. 

Prior to the formal announcement 
of the contract this reporter spoke 
to the South African buyer, Mr. A. 
Bok. He was asked if his negotiations 
with CCC did not literally constitute 
a threat to sell the South African 
government or else he would buy in 
Canada. He replied that he put the 
issue somewhat more tactfully. 

An examination of the past expe- 
rience of the U.S. in selling wheat to 
South Africa reveals that govern- 
ment is a relatively inconsequential 
importer and is only carried in U.S. 
official records as “other” and has 
not been in recent years an impor- 
tant importer of wheat from all 
sources. 

Mr. Bok said that he objected to 
the co-mingling or merchandising of 
grain by the trade, and declared that 
this condition would not exist in his 
receipts from CCC. He mentioned the 
presence of soft white wheat in ship- 
ments of spring wheat as a_ possi- 
bility. He apparently contemplates 
direct farm to ship delivery of wheat 
by CCC without any co-mingling at 
terminals or elevators. However, 
trade sources say this condition would 
be rare and unusual. It is pointed out 
that in most instances CCC obtains 
its grain under loan default take- 
overs and orders these wheat stocks 


moved to terminal elevators for as- 
sembly. 

The South African government, a 
relatively small importer of U. S. 
grain, seems to have exercised in- 
fluence on the U. S. government 
somewhat out of proportion to its 
importance. 

Last year’s experience in the CCC 
sale of corn to South Africa resulted 
in a very unhappy market condition 
at Chicago at the time when the 
grain markets were under great pres- 
sure. To meet the unusually tight 
terms of the South African contract, 
the CCC diverted unsatisfactory cars 
of corn delivered at Chicago. 

The South African buyer is not 
without talent and acumen for his 
country’s self-interest, and he may 
have a point when he raises the ques- 
tion of quality of deliveries of U. S. 
grain on some occasions in the past. 
Within the past 24 months it was 
found that shipments of CCC grain 
had been slugged with substantial 
quantities of frosted Canadian wheats 
at Gulf ports which met numerical 
grades but were hardly of the quality 
that the South African buyer now ex- 
pects from CCC. 

That condition, however, is said to 
have been eliminated, and most if not 
all grain shipments from the U. S. 
are now conforming to federal grade 
standards. 


Text of Announcement 


Here is the text of the USDA's 
announcement: 

“The USDA today announced the 
sale of 55,000 long tons (about 2,- 
062,500 bu.) wheat to the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
under the terms of the IWA. The 
wheat will be supplied from CCC 
stocks and will be delivered during 
the period March 1-July 31, 1954. 


“USDA officials explained that 
while this action is contrary to CCC 
policy of encouraging such sales 


through private trade channels, rep- 
resentatives of the South African 
government insisted that in previous 
years wheat purchased commercial- 
ly in the U.S. was unsatisfactory be- 
cause of certain deficiencies, and for 
this reason South Africa has not 
been a consistent customer for U.S. 
produced wheat and would resume 
purchases only if the wheat could 
be obtained from the CCC. 

“The representatives of the South 
African government indicated that 
their wheat imports must be planned 
about a year in advance. They also 
stated that the U.S. private grain 
trade was unable to meet these con- 
ditions or would meet them only on 
terms unacceptable to their govern- 
ment. In brief, the representatives 
stated that if the wheat could not 
be purchased direct from CCC then 
it would not be procured from with- 
in the U.S. 

“Before making the sale, CCC of- 
ficials discussed the transaction with 
representatives of the U.S. grain 
trade. The policy of the U.S. gov- 
ernment regarding wheat exports was 
fully explained to the South African 
representatives, but again, after fur- 
ther consideration, they still indi- 
cated their desire to buy wheat only 
from CCC. In view of this, USDA 
officials felt that the best interests 
of the U.S. would be served in mak- 
ing the sale because of the present 
large supplies of wheat in the U.S. 
and the need to broaden export out- 
lets for U.S. wheat. 


“USDA officials also stated that 
this action does not reflect any 
change in general policy with re- 


spect to utilizing commercial chan- 
nels of trade.” 





Freight Ruling Eliminates Feed 
Industry From Drouth Program 


WASHINGTON—Formula feed in- 
dustry participation in the govern- 
ment’s drouth relief program in the 
Southwest came to a halt last week 
before full scale operations had got 
under way. 

Feed industry hopes of taking part 
in the disaster aid program were vir- 
tually ended when it was learned that 
the railroads had withdrawn their 
freight rate reduction on Commodity 
Credit Corp. feedstuffs when shipped 
to feed manufacturers, no matter 
where they were located. 

The carriers’ decision, taken on 
Aug. 3, was made retroactive to July 
1, 1953. However, it was understood 
that CCC would pay the full freight 
on CCC cottonseed meal and corn 
going to feed plants which had started 
operations under the previously an- 
nounced program. 

CCC announced Aug. 5 that it was 
suspending at once the sale of corn 
and cottonseed meal to feed mixers 
at the reduced prices at which these 
feeds are available to eligible farm- 
ers and ranchers. However, CCC 
asked feed manufacturers to honor 
certificates for drouth emergency 
mixed feed which had already been 
issued, and the agency said it would 
make settlement with feed firms on 
the basis of the original program. 


When the government’s drouth re- 
lief program for cattlemen in the 
Southwest started, railroads serving 
the area provided a 50% freight rate 
reduction on shipments of the re- 
duced-price CCC commodities into 
designated drouth disaster areas. 
USDA had set up a program where- 
by the feed industry would get CCC 
corn and cottonseed meal at the same 
reduced delivered prices provided for 
eligible feeders taking the straight 
ingredients. 

The feed industry was to sell the 
“drouth emergency mixed feed,” con- 
taining 40% of CCC corn and 40% 
of cottonseed meal, to eligible feeders 
and obtain replacement of corn and 
cottonseed meal stocks from the CCC 
at the reduced prices. CCC was to 
make the shipments in carload lots to 
any point in the designated drouth 
areas; although delivery was to be 
made at a point within the designated 
area, it was not required that the 
mixing plant be located in such area. 
The CCC prices, the same as for feed- 
ers, were $35 ton on cottonseed meal 
and $1 bu. on corn. 

Meanwhile, feed manufacturers in 
the Southwest drouth areas voiced 
their objections last week to the 
freight rate rulings by the Western 
Railroads trunk line committee which 
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completely eliminated the feed manu- 
facturer from the drouth feed distri- 
bution. 


In wires to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. urged an 
immediate conference and review of 
the drouth relief program. 


The Texas group proposed that 
PMA surplus feed commodities be 
made available to feed mills by the 
government at full freight rates and 
that the USDA pay the freight 
charges on shipments of these com- 
modities through the milling point to 
the drouth destination. 


Can Obtain Replacement 


Feed manufacturers who have al- 
ready sold ‘‘drouth emergency mixed 
feed” can obtain replacement for 
their ingredients from the govern- 
ment, it was announced Aug. 5. USDA 
will pay the freight on these ship- 
ments. 

About a dozen mills in the South- 
west had already made sales of 
drouth emergency feed, and some 
others had this type of feed on the 
market, although they did not know 
if any actual sales had been made. 
Many others were preparing to pro- 
duce the drouth product but had not 
yet started production. 

Feed manufacturers of the South- 
west expressed disgust with the rul- 
ing of the western trunk lines which 
shut off their supplies of CCC feed 
ingredients, but a majority felt that 
the new situation was not very much 
worse than old one in which the in- 
dustry was severely restricted any- 
way by the lack of freight rate pro- 
tection in competition with the cheap 
CCC offerings of cottonseed meal, 
corn and oats. 

Feed industry representatives said 
this week that there were only two 
satisfactory solutions to the confus- 
ing problem. One was the complete 
withdrawal of the CCC ingredients at 
reduced prices, and the other was a 
full freight rate payment by the gov- 
ernment on “drouth emergency mixed 
feed.” Neither solution is under con- 
sideration in Washington at the pres- 
ent time. 

Protests Filed 


At College Station, Texas, pro- 
tests against Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege entering the business of drouth 
feed distribution were filed last week 
by the Texas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. with the Board of Regents of 
the college. 

W. B. Orr, executive secretary of 
the Texas feed organization, filed a 
brief with the chancellor of the state 
agricultural college pointing out that 
distribution of purchased feed to 
drouth-stricken ranchers is not a 
proper activity of the college and has 
no relationship to research on nutri- 
tion of livestock. 

Texas Attorney General John Ben 
Shephard last week ruled that 
A. & M. College had legal authority 
to divert funds appropriated for other 
purposes to purchase feed to be dis- 
tributed as a gift, loan or sale to 
drouth area victims. The authority, 
the attorney general said, was in- 
herent in the college authorization to 
conduct nutritional research and in 
the terms of the Civil Protection Act. 

Since that time, A. & M. College 
officials have announced that a sum 
of $500,000 could be spared from 
other uses to purchase feed. The 
Board of Regents has not yet met to 
discuss the proposed feed distribution 
activity, and officials of the school 
have made no announcement of their 
intentions. So far no purchases have 
been made. 
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Government Drouth 
Feed Competition 
Depresses Millfeed 


KANSAS CITY—Competition from 
cheap government drouth feed in the 
Southwest has had a pronounced de- 
pressing effect on millfeed prices in 
this area in the past three weeks. 

During the past year, millfeed 
prices in the Southwest were on a 
pedestal compared with the rest of 
the country because of heavy local 
demand in the area and substantial 
buying in California. Since govern- 
ment cottonseed meal and corn at 
cheap prices have been flooding the 
dry areas, soythwestern millfeed 
prices have dropped back to a normal 
shipping relationship with eastern 
markets again. Sales have been made 
recently to central states points and 
even into southern Minnesota. 

For the first time since February, 
1952, southwestern bran was being 
offered into the Buffalo market this 
week on a basis competitive with 
spring wheat mill offerings. Interest 
is quiet, however, and few trades 
have been reported due to the de- 
pressed markets and lighter formula 
feed production pace at the present. 
Also, sizeable quantities of Canadian 
bran are moving into the eastern 
U.S. Some trades, however, have been 
made out of the Southwest into the 
central states. At Chicago Aug. 11 
Kansas City bran was on the same 
basis at Chicago as Minneapolis bran. 

Lowest in Three Years 

Cash bran dipped to a low of $39.50 
sacked, Kansas City, early Aug. 11, 
the lowest point since September, 
1950. The low in 1951 was $44 and in 
1952 the bottom was reached at $47. 

County PMA committees have al- 
ready placed orders with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for about 7,600 
cars of cottonseed feeds and grains, 
all of which has gone into the nearby 
trade territory of southwestern mills. 
Some of this, of course, would have 
been shipped commercially anyway, 
but a good deal of it has replaced 
some millfeed in one way or another. 

Even beyond the actual movement 
of supplies is the commercial buying 
hesitancy that has developed because 
of the government competition. At 
$35 ton, sacked, delivered at consump- 
tion points, for cottonseed oil meal 
pellets and $1 bu. for corn, open 
market commodities are simply 
forced out of the market everywhere 
that the government supplies are 
available. 

How thoroughly these cut price 
supplies are being distributed is a 
matter of debate right now. Trade 
reports have indicated abuses in the 
matter of selling government stocks 
to farmers in the drouth counties 
without too much regard to actual 
need or the criteria set up in the 
USDA regulations. Agriculture offi- 
cials in Washington are more or less 
in the dark on this point since the 
eligibility is being determined by lo- 
cal PMA committees. State PMA of- 
ficials have said that they know of 
no abuses in the drouth relief 
program. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


JAPAN TOPS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—The U. K. was the 
biggest buyer of Canadian wheat and 
flour for the week ended Aug. 7 and 
took more than one third of the total 
business aggregating just under 
7,500,000 bu. The latter included 
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393,000 bu. in the form of flour of 
which only 68,000 were for IWA ac- 
count. IWA wheat sales amounted to 
4,822,000 bu. Japan led Class 2 wheat 
purchasers. 

Flour sales for IWA account went 
to the following destinations: Ber- 
muda, Nicaragua, Philippines, Pana- 
ma, Surinam, Haiti, Belgian Congo, 
and Honduras. Class 2 flour sales in- 
cluded 180,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
for the old crop year account for the 
Philippines, Guatemala, U. K., Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Colombia, Portugal, 
Tangier, E] Salvador, Bolivia, Hon- 
duras and Germany. New crop-year 
Class 2 sales were worked to U. K., 
Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, Singapore, Nigeria, Japan 
and Portugal. 

The U. K. topped all other IWA 
countries in purchases of wheat and 
took 2,510,000 bu. India was next with 
643,000 bu., while other sales were as 
follows: South Africa, 358,000 bu.; 
Belgium, 357,000 bu.; Austria, 351,000 
bu.; Netherlands, 341,000 bu.; Ger- 
many, 174,000 bu., while the remain- 
der was for Egypt. Class 2 wheat 
sales were distributed as follows: 
Japan 767,000 bu.; Spain 618,000 bu.; 
Switzerland, 384,000 bu.; Egypt, 284,- 
000 bu.; Belgium, 160,000 bu., while 
the balance was sold to the Nether- 
lands. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHASE NAMES AD AGENCY 

CHICAGO—The Chase Bag Co. has 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam Hart Adler, Inc., Chicago, as ad- 
vertising agency for the company, 
effective Sept. 1. R. N. Conners, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Chase, said 
an expanded program of advertising 
and sales promotion is under way. He 
said this reflects continued expansion 
of Chase operations in various fields 
of packaging, including paper, tex- 
tiles and polyethylene products. 











Lloyd S. Larson 


NAMED — Lloyd S. Larson, Kansas 
City, has been named executive vice 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Larson has been 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. for the past eight 
years. In his new position he succeeds 
the late Jack D. Dean who died in 
June. Mr. Larson’s appointment be- 
comes effective about Sept. 1. Pre- 
vious experience of Mr. Larson’s in- 
cludes farming, employment with the 
Cudahy Packing Co.; Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn.; owner of 
advertising agencies in Mankato and 
Chicago; editor of the Poultry Supply 
Dealer and secretary of both the IIli- 
nois Feed Assn. and the Brewers 
Yeast Council. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 


WASHINGTON—The present gov- 
ernment policy of selling surplus 
stocks of cottonseed meal and grains 
in the drouth disaster areas at ex- 
travagant discounts constitutes a real 
threat to the business stability of 
grain and cereal processors. The ex- 
tent of the threat is measured only 
by the amount of money the govern- 
ment chooses to assign to this domes- 
tic “give-away” program. 

If you consider what has happened 
to the feed industry in the drouth 
disaster area of the Southwest, you 
may see the potential threat to other 
branches of the grain processing in- 
dustry. 

When the “appalling” drouth con- 
ditions were recognized, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture leaped into 
an emergency aid program without 
even consulting the feed industry. 
USDA announced that it would sell 
cottonseed meal, corn, wheat and oats 
to eligible farmers and ranchers at 
prices which reflected on a delivered 
basis approximately a 50° reduction 
from acquisition costs. In accomplish- 
ing this goal, railroads of the South- 
west were persuaded to grant a 50% 
rate reduction on shipments of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. feedstuffs to af- 
fected cattlemen. 

Complaints soon came that the 
eligibility qualification for farmers 
was little more than a “pauper’s 
oath.” These complaints provoked a 
hasty response from USDA to the ef- 
fect that there was no such implica- 
tion and that it would be up to local 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration committees to determine the 
eligibility of any farmer. Recent re- 
ports indicate that CCC ingredients 
are being made available to all 
comers. At the same time, the drouth 
area designations have expanded. 





Industry Not Called 

When the CCC bargain feed deal 
was developed, no previous considera- 
tion was given to calling the feed in- 
dustry into consultation, although it 
should have been apparent that feed 
firms were probably the keystone to 
any distribution system. The industry 
was ignored or forgotten as the gov- 
ernment seized an opportunity to dis- 
pose of heavy surpluses of corn and 
cottonseed meal. The result was that 
the feed industry —- including many 
small companies which had been ex- 
tending credit to ranchers and cattle- 
men found itself faced with the im- 
possible situation of trying to com- 
pete with a government “fire-sale” of 
important feed ingredients at cut 
prices. 

Finally the feed industry was able 
to sustain its complaint, and it was 
allowed to participate in the drouth 
program, using government ingredi- 
ents in a “drouth emergency mixed 
feed.” But before that program really 
got started, the railroads—not having 
been warned at the outset of the in- 
clusion of the feed industry in the 
program—withdrew their reduced 
freight rates on deliveries of CCC in- 
gredients to feed manufacturers. 
Overnight the feed industry lost the 
questionable ground it had gained, 
and now it stands outside the busi- 
ness mart in most areas where a 
drouth disaster condition has been 
proclaimed and where local commit- 
tees have the responsibility of meas- 
uring the eligibility of a farmer who 
applies for the bargain feedstuffs. 

To challenge the government pro- 
gram seems to be condemning aid to 





Cipperly 


victims of circumstances beyond their 
control. Yet behind it all is a matter 
of far-reaching importance. CCC is 
using its surplus stocks to supply 
farmers on a greatly reduced price 
basis without any regard for com- 
mercial feed operators who had been 
serving and financing many of the 
affected farmers. The government has 
said, in effect: “Gentlemen, since you 
no longer can meet circumstances, 
we will aid you through reduced 
prices.”’ 

In another set of circumstances, it 
could be flour millers or other grain 
processors who would be hit by a 
program which involved disposal of 
government stocks at cut prices. 

The international give-away _ pro- 
posals were temporarily stymied in 
the past session of Congress. Who 
knows? Next, congressmen might find 
in an emergency or in low-income 
groups of the U. S. a give-away op- 
portunity which would eliminate the 
administrative problems of the stamp 
plan and at the same time dump do- 
mestic cereal surpluses into consump- 
tion channels from CCC stocks. 

Such a possibility has great politi- 
cal appeal. It makes food surpluses 
available; it removes the presence of 
surpluses piled up under price sup- 
port programs; it keeps open manu- 
facturing plants which otherwise 
would have to give ground in the 
face of competition; its impact falls 
on only a relatively small number of 
businesses. 

The whole situation, it appears, 
bears more than casual watching. It 
demands prompt attention from in- 
dustry, which may reasonably ask 
how far the precedent in the feed field 
is to be followed. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Law Restores 
Plant Inspection 
Authority to FDA 


WASHINGTON The President 
last week signed into law legisla- 
tion which restores Food & Drug 
Administration authority to inspect 
plants and facilities used in the 
manufacture of food. 

The bill authorizes FDA agents to 
inspect plants and warehouses at 
reasonable times after presentation 
of proper credentials and written 
notice to the owner. Any possible 
violations of law must be reported to 
the owner in writing, and receipts 
must be given for samples taken. 

A Supreme Court decision earlier 
this year had taken away the right 
of FDA inspectors to enter plants 
without permission. The new law 
states clearly that FDA inspectors 
have the right to inspect plants and 
other establishments where food is 
manufactured, processed, packed or 
held. 

During consideration of the bill in 
the House, a proposed amendment 
requiring FDA to obtain search war- 
wants before entering a plant or 
other facilities was defeated. 





——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirte—— 


FARM PRODUCTION STEADY 

U. S. farm production this year, 
both crop and livestock, is expected to 
be about the same as the record set 
in 1952. 
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REVIVAL OF FLOUR INTEREST 
INDICATED ON MARKET BREAK 





Sales Last Week Slow as Prices Hold Firm; Most Buyers 
Wait for Developments on New Crop 
Spring Movement 


Sales of flour were light in the 
week ending Aug. 7, but a decided 
break on the final day and again 
Aug. 10 produced more interest and 
promised to bring in additional busi- 
ness. 

Strong prices last week discour- 
aged bookings, and only small fill-in 
lots were purchased by bakers. Un- 
certainties surrounding the outcome 
of the spring wheat crop made mar- 
kets erratic and kept both buyers and 
sellers wary of long-term commit- 
ments. Up through last week, mills 
were not offering discounts for new 
crop delivery. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 38% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week. 
Mills in the Southwest showed aver- 
age sales of only 19% of capacity, 
compared with 32% the week before. 
In the central states, sales were esti- 
mated at around 50 to 55% of capac- 
ity. 

The general attitude of buyers was 
to wait out the market and see 
whether the crop movement would 
depress values. However, some buy- 
ers expressed new crop price ideas 
on springs considerably lower than 
mill quotations. 

Sale of a 30-day supply of hard 
wheat flour to a southwestern chain 
baker was reported Aug. 10. Other 
buyers took only moderate amounts. 

Export trade remained dull, both 
in the U.S. and Canada. The Army 
Quartermaster bought 177,273 sacks 
of flour last week, most of it for 
export. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of capacity, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week but lower than the 89% 
reported in the comparable week last 
year. A boost in output at Minneapolis 
offset declines in the central states 
and in the Pacific Northwest. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: More active inquiry 
for flour was reported early this week 
after a sharp price break in quota- 
tions, but indications were that most 
buyers were interested only in near- 
by supplies. Sales last week averaged 
only 38% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 93°7 the week before and 
204% a year ago. 

There was some interest in new 
crop flour, but buyers’ ideas of prices 
were well below mill quotations. Most 
mills as yet have not offered flour at 
a lower price for new crop delivery 
because of uncertainties surrounding 
market developments. As a_ result, 
buying is largely of a fill-in nature 
for remaining August needs. 

The break in prices on Aug. 10 of 
about 12¢ sack followed a somewhat 
smaller drop at the end of last week. 
Futures moved down sharply both 
days, and on Aug. 10 premiums also 
skidded. A further downturn in flour 
quotations was prevented by declines 
in millfeed. 

The reversal of the recently 
stronger wheat trend developed con- 
siderably more interest, but on the 
basis of early reports most buyers 
were not anxious to take on big quan- 
tities. 

The outlook on rust damage to the 
crop more or less dominated market 


news during the past week. While it 
is apparent that the trade does not 
expect losses to be too serious in the 
over-all production picture, the possi- 
bility of having to mill a low test 
weight crop poses some problems for 
millers. 

A continued good demand for high 
protein clears was reported, with sup- 
plies tight. Family flour demand 
remained limited, and prices were 
dropped 10¢ sack on national brands 
over the week end, with another de- 
cline posted to go into effect July 11. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 95% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 85% the previous 
week and 96% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
88% the same as in the previous 
week. This compares with 93% a yea) 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 93% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 98% the week before. 

Quotations Aug. 10, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6@6.05, 
short patent $6.05@6.15, high gluten 
$6.30@6.35, first clears $5.38@5.61, 
whole wheat $5.90@5.95, family flour 
$5.97 @7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern mills 
experienced a dull week in flour sales 
until a sharp break in the market 
over the week end caused a reduction 
of up to 25¢ sack in hard winters. 
The decline in wheat costs was 
brought about by a demoralized fu- 
tures market, and although most 
flour buyers preferred to stand aside 
and watch further developments, 


there was some business on the 
break. 
A southwestern chain baker ac- 


quired approximately 30-day supply 
of flour Aug. 10, while other buyers 
who chose to enter the market pur- 
chased only moderate amounts. Last 
week sales averaged only 19% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 32% in the 


previous week and 32% a year ago. 

There was not much bakery flour 
business in this area last week. The 
market was strong throughout the 
week until Aug. 7 when a reduction 
of up to 8¢ sack was possible. How- 
ever, the decline in prices did not in- 
terest bakers to any extent, and busi- 
ness continued on a quiet basis. Those 
buyers working on a _ price-date-of- 
shipment arrangement continued to 
hold to that policy. A breakover to 
long term bookings in these instances 
is not expected unless a severe break 
in the wheat market occurs. The rest 
of the trade is well covered into Sep- 
tember. 

There was very little activity in 
family flours and specialty types. De- 
mand was mostly quiet. A sharp break 
occurred in clear prices. Demand was 
unusually slow, and with the export 
business at a very limited pace, clears 
are beginning to pile up to rather 
alarming proportions. The Army 
Quartermaster furnished an _ outlet 
for some flour in the Southwest and 
on the West Coast last week, and at 
least four mills in the Southwest 
shared in the business. 

Quotations Aug. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.40@5.45, straight $5.35 
a@5.40; established brands of family 
flour $6@7.35, first clears $3.95@ 4.35, 
second clears $3.95, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.80@ 3.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 42%, compared with 34% 
the preceding week and 29% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions ranged from slow 
to good. Prices Aug. 7 were down 10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair with prices 4¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions were fairly good. 

Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
this area was slack last week, with 
sales limited to single carlots. A 
large part of the trade was not cov- 
ered for forward requirements but 
appeared content to buy on p.d.s. 
basis until the market moves to low- 
er levels. Family flour business was 
off, cut by lower consumption re- 
sulting from hot weather. Shipping 
directions were 60% with outlook for 
this week around 50%. Prices were 
down 10¢ due to lower options. The 
decline came late in the week. Quo- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Amazing Rise in Durum Costs 


All But Halts Semolina Trade 


Durum wheat prices shot up to an 
unprecedented high early this week, 
and the corresponding boost in quota- 
tions on semolina put prices up about 
80¢ cwt. The scarcity of durum, both 
in the carryover and in the prospec- 
tive new crop, caused the spectacular 
price jump. 

The milling industry and the maca- 
roni trade were puzzling over pros- 
pects for the future as it became 
more and more evident that there 
would be an insufficient supply of 
durum wheat to fill next year’s needs. 
A meeting to discuss the situation has 
been set for Aug. 14 in Chicago. 

Meanwhile, buying of semolina is 
strictly hand-to-mouth with only a 
very small amount being purchased 
by manufacturers. Buyers who have 
price-date-of-shipment contracts are 
reluctant to give shipping directions 


because of the extreme run-up in 
values. 
Premiums on top fancy milling 


durum wheat climbed to $1.30 bu. 


Aug. 10, and premiums on all grades 
from No. 3 medium milling durum on 
up were well above the $1 mark. 
Standard semolina was quoted on 
that date at $8.6508.85 ecwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 7, were as follows: 





Fancy Hd. Amb. or better $ 1 7 

Choice Amber or better 26% @ ‘ 

Choice 3 Amber or better 3.24% @ , 

Medium Durum or better 1.22% @3. 7 

Mediur Durum or better 3.19% @3.23% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

lurum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100 of the total U.S. durum 

apacits in sacks, with comparisons per 

entage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Aur 189.500 152,889 x0 

Previous week 189,500 *155,.092 82 

Year age 179,500 195,034 108 

Crop year 

! luction 

\t 19 799,778 

x 19 SSS, 4 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO DROP 


Government’s Drouth Aid Program 
Blamed for Reducing Usual 
S. W. Demand 


Millfeed markets moved to lower 
levels in the week ending Aug. 10. 
The downturn was led by Kansas 
City, where trade observers said the 
government's drouth relief program 
of providing cheap grains and cotton- 
seed meal to feeders had cut into 
normal feed demand. Minneapolis 
bran was relatively more stable than 
other millfeed in that market and 
out of usual relationship with Kansas 
City. 

Formula feed business continued on 
a downtrend in the Northwest last 
week, although volume for some mills 
held up well for the season. The de- 
cline is attributed mainly to the “be- 
tween seasons” nature of demand, 
with easiness in ingredient prices also 
probably contributing to lighter 
dealer demand. 

Some plants reduced operations by 
one shift this week, although others 
maintained 24-hour schedules. One 
concern reported it had gone down to 
one shift, and no overtime was ex- 
pected. 

Chick starter feed demand has dis- 
appeared, and while egg mash sales 
are considered good, the over-all 
poultry volume is down from July. 
Buying of turkey feeds also has de- 
clined, with growers in many in- 
stances planning to put their flocks 
on grain rations for market finish be- 
fore long. 

One concern which until just re- 
cently had a brisk business in dairy 
feed —contrasting with general in- 
dustry experience—reported a sharp 
decline in these sales this week. Some 
interest in forward business in dairy 
and beef feeds is noted, but with in- 
gredient markets so uncertain this 
business is not being pushed. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that feeding ratios for 
dairymen and poultrymen in the 
Northwest showed little change in 
July from the June basis. 

Southwestern feed demand con- 
tinued to show some decline under 
the good volume which moved last 
month. Business in the area began 
tapering off late in July, and the 
trend progressed into the first week 
of August. Estimates of the reduc- 
tion in sales range from 10% to 25% 
below the late July peak. 

Decline in feed demand is felt most 
drastically in the range and dairy 
cattle feed business. Formula sales to 
these feeders has dropped off mate- 
rially since the drouth relief feeding 
program of the government gained 
headway. Some manufacturers had 
already begun shipments of drouth 
emergency formula feed when the 
program came to a sudden halt last 
week due to the action of the rail- 
roads who rejected the 50% freight 
rate on CCC corn and cottonseed oil 
meal destined for feed mills. Feed 
mills look with alarm on this new 
development. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,638 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,257 tons 
in the previous week and 48,347 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
247,394 tons as compared with 279,319 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Break 
Sharply After Rise 


Fear of Possible Rejection of Marketing 
Quotas Blamed for Large-Scale Liquidation 


Wheat futures prices hit the skids 
in the week ending Aug. 10, and con- 
tracts were off for the period as much 
as 1712¢ bu. The biggest decline, made 
by Chicago May, compared with the 
smallest loss, 7%¢ bu. at Minneapolis. 
Kansas City declines ranged 12% 
145¢ for the week. Cash wheat pre- 
miums held steady in the south- 
western market, but values at Min- 
neapolis tumbled 3@7¢ on ordinary 
grades after chalking up some sub- 
stantial gains earlier in the period. 
The wave of liquidation that hit the 
market Aug. 7 and then repeated 
Aug. 10 was attributed largely to a 
fear that wheat farmers might re- 
ject marketing quotas and thus per- 
mit the support rate on the 1954 crop 
to drop to 50% of parity. The referen- 
dum is scheduled for Aug. 14. Also, 
there was some indication that con- 
cern over rust damage to spring 
wheat crop had been somewhat over- 
played in the past few weeks so far 
as bread wheats are concerned. How- 
ever, durum wheat remained inde- 
pendently strong, with premiums on 
top grades soaring to record levels. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 10 were: Chicago September 
$1.81-1.8144, December $1.87%-%, 
March $1.91%, May $1.91%-1.92; 
Minneapolis — September $2.10, De- 
cember $2.0712, May $2.0612; Kansas 
City—September $1.96%, December 
$2.00-2.00%, March $2.02%, May $2. 


Standards 
Markets gained some temporary 
support last week on the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announce- 
ment that it had lowered its loan 
eligibility requirements in the spring 
wheat area to permit issuing of loans 
on rust-damaged wheat. The regula- 
tions provide a scale of discounts for 
grain testing as little as 40 lb. a bu. 
This will permit loans on sample 
grade provided it meets other mini- 
mum eligibility requirements. The 
discount, 2¢ lb. for each pound below 
51 lb. (the minimum test weight for 
No. 5 wheat), will be added to the 
other applicable discounts, including 
9¢ bu. for No. 5. 

The effect of this program undoubt- 
edly will push more wheat into the 
loan than would be the case under 
normal circumstances as the govern- 
ment’s discount scale provides a price 
well above what might be expected 
in cash market sales of sample grade 
wheat. 

A spring wheat crop totaling 307 
million bushels, including 19 million 
bushels of durum, was forecast by 
C. M. Galvin, statistician for James 
E. Bennett & Co. This compares with 
the government’s July estimate of 
352 million. Also, he estimated the 
winter wheat outturn at 855 million, 
compared with the government figure 
of 821 million, for an all-wheat esti- 
mate of 1,162 million, about 12 million 
below the official figure. The new esti- 
mate by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, to be issued Aug. 11, was 
being awaited with keen interest by 
the trade. 

Exports in the crop year just ended 
totaled 316 million bushels, which 
compares with 474 million in the 1951- 
52 crop year. Exports are off to a 
slow start in the current crop year, 
which has been another factor in 
lowering prices. 

Results of the referendum on mar- 
keting quotas Aug. 14 will be watched 
for with great interest. Although 


Lowered 


most observers feel certain that 
farmers will approve the quotas, the 
action of markets this week indicates 
considerable concern over the possi- 
bility they may be turned down. The 
USDA has not been pushing for a 
favorable vote merely explaining 
the situation and consequences of ap- 
proval and disapproval. 
Receipts Lighter 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 9.8 million bushels for the 
week ended Aug. 6, compared with 
14.1 million a week earlier and 16.8 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At spring wheat markets 
receipts were very light with only 
683 cars of all classes in at Minne- 
apolis and 508 at Duluth. Of the 
Minneapolis arrivals, 74 cars were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was very strong and in the 
week ending Aug. 7 premiums went 
into a sharp upward surge. The very 
light current receipts and more hesi- 
tancy in new crop “to arrive” offer- 
ings because of the rust situation 
caused an advance of 64@10¢ in the 
trading basis. On Aug. 7, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at 17% 
23¢ over September, 12% protein 
24430¢ over, 13% protein 31435¢ 
over, 14% protein 344 38¢ over, 15% 
protein 38@42¢ over, and 16% pro- 
tein 494@53¢ over September. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.49% 
and the durum 11.85%. 

Durum premiums soared to record 
highs, and the entire list of milling 
durum, from No. 3 medium grade 
through top fancy milling durum, 
was quoted within a range of $1.05@4 
1.15 over the September future. Ar- 
rivals were very light, so the premium 
basis was largely nominal, although 
it indicated the extreme shortage of 
old crop supplies and the dark outlook 
for this year’s production because of 
rust. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 


at Minneapolis Aug. 7: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 Ib - $3 


Prote 5 . 2.63% @2 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

1@2¢ 
14 2¢ 


Test weight 


Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage ¢ 


each 
Premiums Unchanged 

A violent downward reaction struck 
wheat futures over the recent week- 
end, causing cash wheat prices to 
tumble away from the support price 
range. Throughout most of last week 
the market was firm, and much of the 
protein wheat was equal to the net 
loan rate. Then the tremendous 
bearish attitude over the possibility 
that farmers might reject acreage 
quotas and allow the support price 
structure to drop to 50% of parity 
overtook market. A wave of selling 
hit the futures market and on two 
days, Aug. 7 and 10, the basic Sep- 
tember future fell as much as 13%¢ 
at the extreme. 

Cash premiums failed to rally dur- 
ing the period and held at 10 to 10144¢ 
over for No. 1 ordinary dark and 
hard, but the net decline for ordinary, 
based entirely on the futures, action 
was 11'¢. Higher protein premiums 
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held steady also, 12.5% protein being 
13@25¢ over, 14% 15@31¢ over. De- 
mand was fair to good throughout 
the period, with mills taking a large 
percentage of the relatively meager 
quantity of good offerings. Receipts 
dipped to 1,071 cars last week, com- 
pared with 1,684 in the previous week 
and 1,642 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Darl 
No, 2 Dark 
No, 3 bart 
No Darl 
No, Red 
No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. Red 


and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 


$2.13 @2.45% 
.12@2 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold Aug. 10 for $2.36% 
a2.37%, delivered Texas common 
points. Protein premiums were 1%¢ 
for 12% and 3¢ for 13%. Business 
is almost at a standstill, with stor- 
age space short and offerings very 
light. 

Japan Buys Wheat 

Japanese buying has so far been 
disappointing, as only three and one- 
half cargoes of wheat were pur- 
chased out of the Pacific Northwest 
last week, with six cargoes of Cana- 
dians being purchased. It is under- 
stood Japan will be in the market 
this week again. 
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Reports Indicate Rust Damage 
Is Less Severe Than Expected 


Rust damage to spring bread wheat 
in some parts of the Northwest ap- 
parently has been checked to some 
extent or is not as serious as thought 
earlier, current crop reports indicate. 

“Rust damage continues heavy, 
particularly on durum,” Peavey Ele- 
vators reports in its Aug. 8 bulletin, 
“but in some areas, notably the 
northern Red River Valley, injury to 
hard wheat is not as serious aS was 
previously anticipated. The early 
wheat from the northern valley is 
making No. 1 grades, but, of course, 
the later wheat will be much lighter.” 

The Occident Elevator report, 
dated Aug. 11, states, “In general, 
there did not seem to be any great 
amount of visible deterioration from 
rust. Some reports even indicated 
that some fields badly infested showed 
a little improvement in filling.” 


Moisture a Handicap 

Wet weather greatly handicapped 
farmers in efforts to take off the crop 
last week, Peavey reports. The bulk 
of the crop has been cut in southern 
Minnesota and in most of South Da- 
kota, but threshing or combining has 
been practically impossible because of 
continued rains and high humidity. 
From these areas, new samples are 
reflecting adverse weather conditions 
with much discoloration and some 
sprouting, the report says. Harvest- 
ing is under way in all areas, includ- 
ing northwestern North Dakota, 
where just a start has been made on 
rye and coarse grains. 

A wide variation in test weights on 
new wheat is reported by Occident, 
due partly to lack of surface mois- 
ture and partly to rust, or, in some 
cases, from both. 

Threshing returns on a very few 
early fields of wheat range all the 
way from 40 to 60 Ib. per bushel, 
and indicated yields on these few 
fields run all the way from 32 bu. 
to 7 bu. to the acre. Another week 
will present a better picture of yields 
and quality, although there will be 
wide variations, Occident comments. 

y 
Canadian Progress 

WINNIPEG ~~ Harvesting of fall 
rye is under way in all parts of 
western Canada. Early sown barley 
is being swathed in southern Mani- 
toba, and a few fields of early wheat 
will be cut this week. However, it 
will be another two weeks before 
harvest operations will be general. 

Rust is beginning to take a toll of 
common wheats and barley. Durum 
wheat has already suffered severe- 


ly. Cool weather and continued heavy 
rains over large sections of the three 
prairie provinces have retarded ma- 
turity. Sunny weather with tem- 
peratures in the high 80’s and 90's 
prevailed over the weekend and a 
continuation of this type of weather 
is required. 

Hail has caused heavy damage, 
particularly in Alberta and it is esti- 
mated that at least 1,000,000 acres 
of crop have been so damaged. Most 
of it has been completely destroyed. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERIES PAY 
10c, ADD WELFARE PLAN 


PITTSBURGH—A strike of 15 of 
16 major bakeries was averted here 
Aug. 8 when 834 workers of the 
A. F. of L. Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, Local 12, voted to accept 
a 10¢ an hour increase for men and 
an 8¢ hourly boost for women. 

The agreement also provides a $2 
a week bakery contribution to the 
union health and welfare plan for 
each employee, and night differentia! 
pay for night shift workers on vaca- 
tion. 

However, 375 workers of the A&P 
Bakery here rejected the offer. They, 
too, are members of Local 12. A 
union spokesman said the main issues 
blocking signing of a new agreement 
with the A&P was the company sick 
pay policy, a pay boost and changes 
in rate classifications. 

The new contract signed by 15 of 
the 16 bakeries affected is retroactive 
to July 1. Union members refused to 
accept a company offer two weeks 
ago for a 742¢ increase for men and 
5lo¢ increase for women. It was 
then that the union served notice to 
prepare for a strike if their demands 
were not met. 
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SOYBEAN GROUP TO HEAR 
PRODUCTION MEN’S TALKS 


HUDSON, IOWA—A special ses- 
sion on production problems and their 
solutions on soybeans will open the 
33rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. at St. Louis, Aug. 
20, Geo. M. Strayer, association sec- 
retary-treasurer, has announced. 

Dirt farmers who have been grow- 
ing soybeans for years will discuss 
practical production and harvesting 
problems and their solutions. Spe- 
cialists in weeds, fertilizers and farm 
crops research will also be on the pro- 





Cuban Flour Imports Show Increase 


HAVANA 


Cuban flour imports during May at 91,405 200-Ib. sacks were 


larger than in the previous month and also topped the total in the correspond- 
ing month last year, statistics prepared by P. E. Carr, import-export statis- 
tician, reveal. Imports during April were 78,355, and in May, 1952, were 85,990 
sacks. In the first five months of the current year, however, total imports of 
124,788 sacks were well below imports in the comparable periods of the past 


six years. (See table below.) 





1948 1949 

January 126,432 140,658 
February 71,232 136,058 
March 109,985 120,970 
Apr 90,413 116,702 
May 80,125 157,914 

Subtot 477,187 672,502 
June .. 131,420 130,183 
July 101,092 100,398 
August 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October .. 112,694 73,103 
November 89,323 175,424 
December 110,801 186,360 

Total . -.» 1,291,493 1,573,503 

















1950 1951 1952 1953 
193,871 150,814 44,739 82,721 
46,164 100,176 54,665 79,124 
148,985 156,259 152,911 93,181 
94,716 135,904 121,332 78,355 
148,240 154,052 85,990 91,405 
631,976 697,205 459,637 424,788 
105,331 89,799 147,076 
142,958 107,504 239,970 
186,990 208,376 5,746 
142,821 139,202 39,166 
102,745 110,601 73,418 
99,272 124,906 80,767 
150,446 252,153 101,394 
1,562,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 iste 


gram. They will present a half-day 
session that will be tops from the 
producer's standpoint. 

The convention is being held in Ho- 
tel Jefferson Aug. 20 and 21. 

The subjects to be covered on the 
morning session Aug. 20 on produc- 
tion and the speakers will include: 

“Greater Production Efficiency 
Through Research,” Martin G. Weiss, 
director, farm crops research, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md. 

“Weed and Grass Control in Soy- 
beans,” F. W. Slife, first assistant, 
crops production, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, IIl. 

“Fertilizers and Soybean Produc- 
tion,” Myron M. Keim, agronomist, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

“Practical Soybean Production and 
Harvesting Methods in the Midwest,” 
Albert Dimond, Lovington, III. 

“Practical Soybean Production and 
Harvesting Methods in the Southern 
States,’ Walter M. Scott, Scott Plan- 
tations, Tallulah, La. 

Other general topics to be covered 
during the convention will include 
a session on marketing soybean prod- 
ucts Aug. 20; marketing Aug. 21; a 
panel discussion, ‘‘Where are Soy- 
beans Going?” Aug. 21. 

The annual banquet and presenta- 
tion of honorary life memberships 
will be on the evening of Aug. 20. 
Banquet speaker will be Art Briese, 
well-known humorist of Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Advance hotel reservations are be- 
ing made direct with Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis. 
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STERLING DRUG REPORTS 
6-MONTH NET UP 17% 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug Inc., Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., and other subsidiary companies 
for the six months ended June 30 was 
$6,265,050, an increase of 17.1% over 
earnings for the corresponding 1952 
period, James Hill, Jr., chairman and 
president, reports. 

After deducting preferred  divi- 
dends, these earnings are equivalent 
to $1.58 a share of common stock. 
For the first six months last year, 
net profit was $5,351,031, or $1.34 a 
share. Profit before taxes for the 
six months ended June 30 was $15,- 
065,050, up 14.6% from the figure of 
$13,151,031 for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Sales for the first half of 1953 were 
at an all-time high for any six- 
months’ period at $83,881,436. They 
compare with $79,973,095 for the pe- 
riod ended June 30, 1952. 

Net earnings for the second quar- 
ter of 1953 were $2,887,348, or 73¢ 
a common share, compared with $2,- 
179,730, or 54¢ a share for the 1952 
second quarter. Sales for the three 
months ended June 30 were $41,430,- 
297, compared with $38,070,602 for 
the corresponding 1952 quarter. 
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CLARENCE HACHMEISTER, 
INDUSTRY VETERAN, DIES 


PITTSBURGH—Clarence F. Hach- 
meister, executive vice president of 
Hachmeister-Inc., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of food products for the bak- 
ing industry, died here July 31. Mr. 
Hachmeister was an officer of the 
company for more than 35 years. 

Surviving are his wife, Lillian Gang, 
two daughters, Miss Lillian M. Hach- 
meister and Mrs. Dorothy Wentroble; 
a son, Clarence F. Hachmeister, Jr.; 
and one grandchild; a sister, Mrs. 
Emma V. Hotchkiss, and a brother, 
Harry A. Hachmeister, who is presi- 
dent of Hachmeister-Inc. 
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Wirt D. Walker 


WIRT D. WALKER, ARCADY 
BOARD CHAIRMAN, DIES 

CHICAGO—Wirt D. Walker, chair- 
man of the board of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. and one of the feed indus- 
try’s prominent leaders, died Aug. 7 
in Chicago. He was 54 years old. 

Prior to becoming board chairman 
in 1952, Mr. Walker had been presi- 
dent of the company. He had been 
associated with Arcady since 1919. 

A member of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Mr. Walker 
took a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the feed industry. 

Surviving are his widow, Rosalie; a 
son, Wirt D. Walker, Jr., and two 
brothers, James M., and Arthur M. 
Walker. 
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BUHLER BROS. TRANSFERS 
OFFICE TO MINNEAPOLIS 


FT. LEE, N.J.—The flour milling 
department of Buhler Bros., Inc., Ft. 
Lee, is being transferred to Minne. 
apolis, O. R. Schmalzer, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the firm has 
announced. The company has leased 
office space in the Syndicate Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Fritz Schiess will be in charge of 
the office. Associated with Mr. Schiess 
will be Hans Weniger and Friedrich 
Schumacher. The firm’s Minneapolis 
telephone number will be FIllmore 
6929. 

Buhler Bros., Inc., is a subsidiary 
of Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, 
manufacturer of flour milling machin- 
ery and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of spaghetti, macaroni and other 
alimentary paste products, and allied 
lines. The firm also maintains an en- 
gineering service. Its machinery is 
manufactured in Switzerland. 

For the past three years the Buhler 
company has exhibited its line of flour 
milling equipment at the annual tech- 
nical conferences of the Association 
of Operative Millers. The firm de- 
signed and equipped the new corn 
milling plant of the Quaker Oats Co. 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., which was put 
in operation two years ago. 
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WHEAT LEAVES CHURCHILL 
WINNIPEG 





Five ocean going ves- 


sels have cleared Port Churchill on 
Hudson Bay with wheat cargoes for 
overseas destinations. The five ves- 
sels took a combined total of 1,500,000 
bu. More than 30 boats will clear with 
cargoes before the navigation season 
closes in October. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00080. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
> 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER... SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


















TOWN, ILLINOIS 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








. . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 

High Low Close Close 
July Aug. 


31, 7. 
7-—1953——. 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. . 33% 26 284%, 28% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 56%, 40% 49 419% 
Pfd. $3.25 : 112 56% 97 98% 
Am. Cyanamid 138% 71% 123% 123% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 60 35 354% 35% 
Borden ........... 58% 5!l 564% BK 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5% 3% iy 4 
Cont. Baking Co... 25 17 23 23% 
Pm. €6.50 ...... @ 91 91 92% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 79% 66 70% 71% 
OS! —ES Ss 161 170 §=160% 
Cream of Wheat . 29% 25 264% 26% 
Dow Chemical .... 36% 34 36% 37 
Pid, $4 A ‘ 119%, 95% 100% 100% 
Gen. Baking Co. 164% 1 12 12% 
Pfd. tt. | 144 144 145 
Gen, Foods Corp... 56% 40% 56% 55% 
Pid. $3.50 ~. 88% 92 92 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 654% 52% 54% 56% 
Pid. 34%% ...... 124% 106 110 108 
Pid. SH ........ 1B 114 118% 119% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 164% 116 asm 
Pid. $5 _ - S37 128% 134% 133 
Merck & Co. ..... 39% 18% 195, 19% 
Pia. $3.00 ...... 108 80% 84 86 
a ee searceecse SEM 94 95 95% 
National Bis. Co... 38 29% 36% 37 
Pid. $7 cae 1845 160 163 164 
Novadel-Agene 26% 13% . 26% 
Pillsbury M., Ine... 39 31 354% 35% 
Pfd. $4 ......... 166% 95 95% 96% 
Proc. & Gamble .. 80 60% 63% 63% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 48 25% 27% 27% 
ree. OB ... 160 131% 137 137% 
Ralston Purina Co., 

Pid, $3.75 é . 103 27 92 92 
St. Regis Pa. Co... 23% 11% 21 21% 
Pfd. $4.40 ince 89 92% 93 

std. Brands, Ine... 29 214% 285, 2 


Pid. $4.50. 
tsSterling Drug 


Pfd. $3.50 ... . 1044 88 881, 89 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc... 70% 56 70% 69% 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 374% 295% 354% 36% 

Pfd. $4.50 ... 109 101 102 102 


Victor Chem. Wks. 34% 24% 27% 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 rr 
Ward Baking Co... 25 18% 423%, 23% 
Pid, $5.50 116%, 98 161 101 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 12% 14% 
+safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. > 17% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. P 9% 10% 

+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 

Closing bid and asked 
not traded Aug. 7: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A 105% 10% 
liorn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York se ee ; 
Hiorn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. : 
Omar, Ine. ose 19% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ i*% i™* 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 109 113 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. a% 9 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


18% 19 
100%, 


. 131% = 135 


July duly 
24, 31, 
-—1953-——, 1953 1953 


Can, Bakeries ... 4 il 13% 4 


Can, Food Prod. 4 2% $ 3 
Se eee 10 hy i% 1% 
Pfd. beans - 62 Oy, 55 55 

Consol, Bakeries .. 9% 7 1% 1% 

Federal Grain .- 4 17 17 
Pe ctcVesvecess “Je 26 25% 

Gen. Bakeries . 600 490 5% 5% 

Lake of the Woods 334% 29% 30 30 

Maple Leaf Mig... 9 6% 7% 7 
re ‘ . 90 80 90 90 

Ogilvie Flour .... 31% 29% 30% 31 
a . 160 144 146% 146 

Toronto Elevs. My 2% RY hy 

George Weston ... 32 264% 314% 32 
Pid. 44%% ..... 96 91% 9% 95 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 
Bid Asked 
3.20 


Canada Bread ...... 3.05 2 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B . 48 By 
Catelli Food, A .... 13 17 
Catelli Food, B ... 18 — 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* : . 838% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 bow 
McCabe Grain, A . 12 12% 
McCabe Grain, B 12 
Mid Pacific Grain 12 ; 
Reliance Grain ... cos oa oe 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* 27% 28 


*U.S. funds. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, July 31, 1953 (0000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Boston . ee 155 ° °° 
Buffalo . 135 306 380 

Afloat 4173 te 
Chicago 374 os 
Duluth ‘ 38 265 
Baltimore 20 
Lakes ... 105 145 

SOUEEE Kar seces 715 924 792 265 
Previous week 439 . 792 265 


To insure uniformity « 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service . 


Aged and Acrated 


To inerease absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





i FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in 


better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Cente T2101] rouriNe mis co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MEIELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ing 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 2667—Conveyor 
Terms 


A new and revised edition of ‘“‘Con- 
veyor Terms and Definitions” is just 
off the press at the Conveyor Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. Fanciful 
words used to describe conveyors— 
words such as grizzly, grasshopper, 
wishbone, mother, apron, etc.,—are 
given their exact meaning for indus- 
trial specifications in this manual 
which lists 1,500 terms and shows line 
drawings of more than 80 types of 
conveyors and parts. Information 
about obtaining the book, for which a 
small charge is made, may be ob- 
tained by marking No. 2667 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 2676—Pulverizer 

A circular describing the principles 
used in its pulverizers is being of- 
fered by the Schutz-O’Neill Co. The 









/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvets 


a 
New Liverature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


company states its “superfine’’ method 
of pulverizing to micron sizes is ideal 
for any grindable material. It makes 
a centrifugal air attrition impact pul- 
verizer and classifier in a single unit, 
according to the circular. Other in- 
formation about its air classifiers, 
pulverizers, granulators, roller mills, 
burr mills, hammermills and sifters 
is included in the circular. To ob- 
tain the circular check No. 2676 on 
the coupon and mail it to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 2627—Hand 
Truex 

A new magnesium hand truck, with 
a retractible third wheel, has been 
announced by Magline, Inc. The ad- 
dition of the third wheel, according 
to the manufacturer, makes carting 
and wheeling of the heaviest loads 
considerably easier. When the whee! 
is extended, the truck can be oper- 
ated in a three-point position, pre- 


"tiene a aise ieee eae 
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venting any load from bearing on the 
operator, it is claimed. Similarly, 
when the truck is stopped in this 
position, it can be re-started without 
the physical effort normally needed 
to overcome dead load-weight. For 
conventional use, the third wheel re- 
tracts against the frame. The new 
model is of all-magnesium construc- 
tion. The nose unit extends beyond 
the wheels on either side, and is said 
to prevent flexible loads from binding 
against the wheels. For additional in- 
formation and descriptive brochure 
on the complete line of Magliner 
hand trucks, check No. 2627 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 2673—Moisture 
Tester 


A recent improvement on the Uni- 
versal moisture tester; manufactured 
by the Burrows Equipment Co., is the 
use of volume samples instead of 
weighed samples. Plastic measures 
for both large and small grains are 
available. These measures are now 
being furnished as standard equip- 
ment with all new units. Burrows 
states that extensive tests have been 
conducted over the past year with 
leading grain firms, state universities, 
and other agencies which have shown 
that the use of volume samples simpli- 
fies the testing operation. In addition, 





volume samples automatically com- 
pensate for variations in test weight 
of grain and improve the accuracy 
of the moisture readings, according 
to the company. The volume measures 
for the tester are used in conjunction 
with the new larger size sample cup 
which is also a recent feature with 
the instrument. For details check No. 
2673 and mail the coupon to this 
magazine. 


No. 3400—Book on 
Automotive Fleet 


Of interest to anyone concerned 
with the ownership and operation of 
motor vehicles is a revised edition 
of Automotive Transportation in In- 
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dustry, a book authored by Samuel 
J. Lee and just published by Lloyd 
R. Wolfe. Mr. Lee is a lecturer and 
consultant on fleet management and 
has been in the automobile business 
since 1927. The book details the ad- 
vantages and weaknesses of each 
system — by direct comparison, 
graphs, charts and dollars-and-cents 
criteria — costs, incidence of acci- 
dents, salesman morale, purchasing, 
sales, taxes, profits. After helping the 
interested executive to determine for 
himself the most efficient and eco- 
nomical plan for his company to use, 
Mr. Lee proceeds to actual conduct 
of fleet management. Further infor- 
mation about the book and how to 
secure it may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3400 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3402—Inseeticide 


Smo-Cloud, a new insecticide, de- 
“atom bomb of the 


scribed as the 





insect world,” is said to be an effec- 
tive insect killer by its manufactur- 
er, the Insecticidal Smo-Cloud Co. 
It is described as penetrating, quick 
and non-injurious to humans and ani- 
mals when used as directed. It is 
called non-staining and leaves no 
tell-tale odor. It is said to kill all 
pests that creep, crawl and infest 
and to drive away mice and rats. It 
goes into walls, niches and crevices, 
reports indicate. To use, a match is 
touched to the contents of the metal 
safety can, and a cloud of non-in- 
flammable vapor rises. The new prod- 
uct is registered with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is labora- 
tory approved. Check No. 3402 and 
mail the coupon for more _infor- 
mation. 


No. 3399—Cluteh 


A new line of adjustable torque- 
limiting clutches, said to provide 
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WILLIAM. KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















SUPERIOR 
LL =6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlanto Minneapolis 
MILLING ieee stow AL City, 
I Sie mens 
ae a Son Francisco 
1870 Kansas City,Kens. Phoenix 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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overload protection for machine 
drives in a wide variety of equip- 
ment, is announced by Morse Chain 
Co. These compact slip-type fric- 
tion clutches act as automatic shear 
pin mechanisms, the company claims. 
They are particularly adapted to roll- 
er chain drives and are designed to 
be used in connection with standard 
Morse type A plain plate roller chain 
sprockets. The clutches are made in 
4%, 5% and 6% in. diameter sizes 
with ratings of 55, 121.5 and 260 ft.- 
Ib. respectively. Maximum _ bores 
(with standard keyways) are 1, 1% 
and 2% in. Over-all lengths are 
29/16, 3 and 3% in. Hub OD’s are 
2.000, 2.625 and 4.250 in. More in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3399 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this journal. 
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French Mills Fill 
Flour Export Order 
for Lebanon 


TORONTO—For the second time 
in less than a month a demand for 
flour for shipment to Lebanon has 
been fulfilled by suppliers outside the 
normal export sources—this time by 
French mills. 

Tenders were recently called for 
24,500 tons flour milled from No. 5 
wheat, and it was indicated that com- 
petition for the business would be 
keen. On the last occasion, during 
July, the German mills succeeded in 
taking the whole of an order for 4,500 
tons, but in the present instance the 
Canadian mills thought they had a 
reasonable chance of obtaining a 
share of the business. Accordingly 
there was some surprise in trade 
circles when it was disclosed that 
some, if not all, of the order had been 
placed with the French mills. 

Reports are conflicting, but it has 
been stated that the French booked 
6,500 tons at $97.80 ton c. & f. Port 
Said, with the balance of 18,000 tons 
being provided by the local milling 
industry at $98.89 ton, delivered Bei- 
rut. Another source, however, states 
that the whole of the order was placed 
with the French mills at $98 ton. 





Delivery Spread 

There was some doubt in trade 
circles concerning the ability of the 
mills in that area to meet a commit- 
ment of 18,000 tons, though it was 
pointed out that since delivery was 
spread over a period the order might 
be handled. The instructions called 
for 9,000 tons to be delivered in Sep- 
tember, 9,000 tons in October and 
6,500 tons by Nov. 10. 

No matter what proportion of the 
business the French mills obtained, 
this development underlines the grow- 
ing competition now being faced by 
the U. S. and Canada from European 
milling groups. The available capacity 


in many countries is beyond that 
needed to meet domestic require- 
ments, and outlets elsewhere are 


being eagerly sought. The situation 
will be worsened from the North 
American point of view if the British 
millers succeed in persuading their 
government to allow them to com- 
pete in overseas markets. 
Never Prominent 
The French millers have never been 
particularly prominent in export flour 
markets. Before the war they en- 
gaged in trade with the U. K., but 
the low prices quoted resulted in ac- 
cusations of dumping being made by 
the British milling industry. Since the 


war French sales have been confined 
to colonial territories outside and to 
Germany. In the case of the latter 
market, the inclusion of flour was 
made a condition of contracts to sup- 
ply wheat in line with official French 
policy directing that one third of all 
wheat shipments be made in the form 
of flour. These shipments were made 
over the protests of the German mill- 
ing industry. 

Australia is the only other country 
compelling wheat buyers to take a 
proportion of their wants in the form 
of flour. In the case of Canada, coun- 
tries requiring wheat are allowed to 
take the whole grain without any 
compulsion concerning flour propor- 
tions, and in some cases Canadian 
wheat has been -used to mill flour 
which has then been sold in competi- 
tion with the Canadian mills. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS ELEVATORS EXPAND 

KIOWA, KANSAS Three grain 
elevator expansion projects soon will 
be underway in this area. An expan- 
sion of the OK Co-operative Grain 
Company’s east elevator here to 620,- 
000 bu., has been voted by the firm's 
board of directors. An additional 220,- 
000 bu. capacity will be provided 
through construction of 13 bins, 15 ft. 
in diameter and 100 ft. high. Con- 
struction work will start soon. The 
Corwin-Hazelton Co-operative is add- 
ing bins for 154,000 bu. at Hazelton 
and for 181,000 bu. at Corwin. 
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Westco Uses Radio 
to Sell for Retailers 


LOS ANGELES—An innovation in 
the baking industry in this area was 
inaugurated recently by Westco Prod- 
ucts, local manufacturer of bakers’ 
supplies, and the John Poole Broad- 
casting Co. radio stations KBIG 
Catalina and KBIF Fresno: use of 
radio advertising to promote inde- 
pendent retail bakeries. 

Richard A. Foster, director of sales 
for Westco, purchased 72 announce- 
ments, saturating the two areas by 
using both stations over a three-day 
period. Spots plugged one common 
specialty item, “Lemon Cream Dream 
Cake.” In addition each announce- 
ment mentioned the name and ad- 
dress of cooperating retailers in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, San Pedro, 
Bell Gardens and Fresno. 

Westco retail customers cooperat- 
ing in the promotion used window 
streamers and counter easels call- 
ing attention to the radio special. 
The advertised cakes were given 
prominent display, and sales person- 
nel were briefed in enthusiastic word- 
of-mouth support and sampling of 
the featured item. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 





The Quaker Oats Company 
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All Grades 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Man's Ancient Foe 


By Edwin Muller, in United 
Nations World 


fps of the deadliest enemies of 
the human race is the common 
grasshopper. 

The grasshopper, with a few minor 
changes, turns into the locust. All 
through history locusts have been 
the scourge of mankind. Now they 
are threatening the entire food sup- 
ply of one fourth of the earth’s in- 
habitants. 

One of the world’s worst locust 
plagues occurred in 1951-52. It cen- 
tered in the middle east in Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Arabia. Throughout 
hundreds of thousands of square miles 
every green and growing thing was 
cut down and destroyed. 

This year the plague extends all 
the way from the jungles of central 
Africa to the foothills of the Hima- 
layas. The 400 million inhabitants of 
India and Pakistan are in the threat- 
ened area. The year 1953 looks like a 
critical one. 


@ Like a Storm Cloud—Stand with 
me in a green field of grain on a 
sunny day. A small, dark cloud ap- 
pears on the horizon. It grows fast, 
like an oncoming storm cloud. Soon 
the sun is blotted out and the air 
vibrates with a deep humming. 

As if at a signal, the whole swarm 
settles. The sun appears again, but 
now the field has changed from green 
to brown and its whole surface is 
crawling. The locusts work slowly 
but thoroughly. They eat the, grain, 
the leaf, the stalk—-right down to the 
bare earth. Even wooden fence posts 
are half eaten away. 

When the swarm rises and flies on, 
the green field has become a desert 
and not only that field. As far as 
you can see, all the fields have been 
laid waste. 


@A Large Swarm may number 500 
million locusts and cever 200 square 
miles; one swarm covered 2,000 
square miles. Lighting on railroad 
tracks, locusts have stopped trains; 
the wheels of the locomotive spin, un- 
able to plow through the crushed 
masses. 

They travel extraordinary distances. 
A swarm has been found 4,000 miles 
from the place where it was hatched. 
Another was sighted at sea 1,200 
miles from the nearest land. Ordi- 
narily swarms fly low, but they have 
been known to cross 15,000-foot 
mountains. 

A locust— or grasshopper—is a very 
efficient machine. His light-yet-tough 
coat of armor is resistant to acids 
that would eat away the flesh and 
bones of a man. His teeth are durable 
and his jaw muscles are powerful; 
he has even been known to make 
headway munching on the wooden 
handles of farm tools. A small swarm 
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of 50 million locusts can consume 
6,000 tons of vegetation. 

The grasshopper-locust doesn’t need 
his wings for short distances. He can 
jump 150 times his own length; the 
equivalent for a man would be a 
standing high jump well over the 
Washington monument. For long dis- 
tances he flies, not like a bird, but 
like a plane. 


@ He Has Two Sets of Wings: the 
outer rigid set is held in position of 
a plane’s wings; the soft inner wings 
vibrate rapidly and serve as the pro- 
peller. On his head is a patch of hairs 
with which he can tell the direction 
of air currents, enabling him to take 
off and land into the wind. 

This remarkable insect is an annua! 

born in the spring, dying in the 
fall. Late in the autumn the female 
bores into the earth with the hard, 
pointed tip of her body, deposits her 
eggs (about 200 of them), then dies. 

When the young are hatched in 
the spring they begin eating every- 
thing in sight. They grow fast, shed- 
ding and renewing their shells six 
times before maturity. The wings 
come with the adult stage of growth. 

Is every grasshopper the dreaded 
locust? The grasshoppers in your gar- 
den are comparatively harmless be- 
cause they are solitary creatures. But 
in hot, semi-desert countries certain 
species develop in tremendous num- 
bers in a good year, when forage is 
abundant. If a bad year follows, the 
grasshoppers gather in places where 
food is most plentiful. 

This proximity excites them and 
they begin to breed rapidly. Minor 
physical changes occur. They eat 
more; the more they eat the more 
they breed. The process goes on and 
on and the numbers rise to astronomi- 
cal figures. Sometimes in a breeding 
area there are 5,000 eggs to the 
square yard; such an area can cover 
188,000 acres. 





BREAD MADE FROM 65-YEAR- 
OLD WHEAT — Cereal technologists 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station report an unusual 
study of the effects of prolonged stor- 
age of grain upon end-product usage. 
Usually, they comment, seed declines 
sharply in germinative power after 
about 10 years’ storage. The influences 
on milling and baking qualities are 
not so apparent. The effect of storage 
under unfavorable conditions is well 
known and is very marked for even 
short periods when wheat tempera- 
ture and moisture are relatively high. 
Germination and milling and baking 
quality become very poor. 

A sample of Power, a selection from 
Red Fife, grown at Arvilla, west of 
Grand Forks, N. D., in 1888 had been 
stored in a glass bottle tightly stop- 
pered. It was milled and the resultant 
flour baked with three samples of a 
similar variety grown in the Fargo 
Experiment Station plots in 1949, 
1950, and 1951. Power is a late ma- 
turing wheat and therefore more 
liable to damage from heat, drouth, 
and rust than early maturing varie- 
ties. 

Micro milling and baking were used 
because of the small quantity of the 
1888 sample. The old wheat kernels 
were hard and brittle, the germ often 
fracturing and being lost in scouring. 
They refused to germinate, but other- 
wise compared favorably with the 
more recent samples, having about 
2% more protein content. The old 
wheat was low in yield of long patent 
flour with twice as much low grade 
flour as any of the other samples. 

Flour made from the old wheat had 
a high ash. The loaf baked from it 
was very poor. Volume was about half 
that of bread made from new flours. 
The dough did not rise in a normal 
manner but was heavy and lifeless 
during fermentation. The loaf was 
unfit for human consumption. 

The experimenters found that the 








“Human nature,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, “is jes’ naturally 


s 
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as contrary as a timber hawg 


dodgin’ a open gate. I allow 
that ef’n somebody’d invent a 
new way to build better build- 
in’s by usin’ jes’ sand an’ not 
a single dawgawned stone or 


brick, they’d be folks that'd 
be agin it. Here we are, with 
everybody yellin’ about the 
price of meat an’ this an’ that 
an’ the other thing, an’ here’s 
bread that don’t hardly cost 
more’n a pan of stove ashes 
with everybody walkin’ right 


around it jes’ so’s they’ll have some excuse to strike an’ row 
an’ go yalarrupin’ up an’ down the place raisin’ hell in 


three shifts.” 














dough made from the ancient-wheat 
flour did not develop properly. They 
assumed that this characteristic, to- 
gether with a high absorption factor, 
may have resulted from protein co- 
agulation in the aged wheat. It was 
found that the activity of the wheat 
enzymes had been reduced by the 
long storage. 

Summing up, the technologists 
reached the conclusion that marked 
impairment of milling and baking 
quality can occur in wheat even when 
stored under low moisture conditions 
for a relatively long period. Such 
wheat, of course, would be totally 
unfit for seed since it refused to ger- 
minate. 


e®e@ 8 
THIS WEEK'S COVER bears the 


imprint of an unusual artistic con- 
ception of a wheat field. The illus- 
tration is the work of a Wisconsin 
printmaker, Elwood W. Bartlett. 
Self-taught in wood engraving, Mr. 
Bartlett became interested in making 
block-prints as a hobby in 1932. He 
first used maplewood, but soon 
switched to pearwood because it is 
softer and produces finer gradations 
of lines. He calls his wheat field pic- 
ture “Countryside,” and makes no 
apology for the unorthodoxy of the 
pie-shaped piece of standing grain. 
The picture has been given national 
recognition in print collections and 


exhibitions. Mr. Bartlett was born 
and raised on a farm in southern 
Wisconsin. 

ee @ 


We have no problem more in the 
public awareness than butter. Even 
this product, confronted with com- 
petition and stacked to the ceiling in 
government warehouses, could be 
moved into consumption if dairy 
products were realistically priced and 
effectively merchandised. The butter 
trade is now working out its own 
solution; we shall see this product 
restored to a competitive position in 
the market place. The seeming sur- 
plus will disappear. The fact is if 
each family were to eat \% lb. more 
butter per week, there would be no 
government purchase program on 
this commodity.—Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in an ad- 
dress before the National Restaurant 
Assn. 


ee @ 
BUCKWHEAT IN BLOOM 
* 


To the owner it’s only another field 
With a wild rose tangle around it. 
To me, a study in exquisite pinks, 
And mine, because I found it. 


To a farmer, a promise of griddle 
cakes— 

One day, by rights, he'll reap it. 

To me, a delectable memory, 

And long as always, I'll keep it. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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ONE’S LIKING IS UNDEBATABLE 

OOD bread may not be the best-liked bread; 
G nor is the bread one person prefers neces- 
sarily the best bread or the kind another will like. 
There is no fixed or definable relationship between 
quality and palatability, a fact that is overlooked 
by many of those who complain of bakery bread. 
Some critics seem to be saying that because they 
do not like the bread they buy it follows as the 
night the day that it is made wrong by scoundrels 
who cheat on ingredients and who are part of a 
great conspiracy to give the public what it doesn’t 
want and ought not to have. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal published a 
news item reporting that the flour milling industry 
wasn't doing as well as might be wished. It re- 
hearsed the old story about declining bread con- 
sumption. The item precipitated a rash of letters 
to the editor expressing the opinion that the chief 
cause of all this is the character of bakery bread. 
All the usual indictments were made in these let- 
indicated by the following phrases: 
“Bleaching and milling practices that have taken 
all of the flavor and most of the wholesome quali- 
ties out of flour... a pure white loaf that is abso- 
lutely tasteless and can easily be rolled up into a 
solid ball just like a handful of putty . . . white 
flour that even a weevil won't eat . synthetic 
substitutes . . . the pasty American loaf, so fluffy 
and soft that it has to be cut mechanically by the 
baker ... our anemic, pan-baked loaf... flour that 
relieves our golden wheat of some of its goodness 
and forgets to return it a great parade of 
highly hygienic cellophane wrappings containing 
an artificially bleached food described by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as ‘practically 
tasteless’.” 

One of the letters was from Robert P. Skinner, 
former U. S. ambassador to Turkey, who called 
for the kind of bread that would induce Americans 
to consume 371 lb. of flour a year, as the Italians 
do. instead of 130 Ib. This, he was sure, would do 
away with our wheat surplus. 

Mr. Skinner's letter was answered in a subse- 
quent issue of the Journal by Clinton P. Ander- 
son, former secretary of agriculture, who in diplo- 
matic language demolished some of his notions. 
“Although it may be,” Mr. Anderson wrote, “that 
more bread would be consumed if better quality 
bread were sold at the same price, the important 
facts of the matter are that we Americans can 
afford to eat more of other foods and prefer to do 
so.” He pointed out that increasing wheat con- 
sumption to the Italian level would only produce 
a corresponding surplus of feed grains because less 
meat would be eaten. 

Ultimately, George L. Morrison, president of 
General Baking Co., entered the lists and set the 
Journal's readers to rights on bleaching, the 
superior nutritional qualities of modern bread as 
compared with Grandma's, and the fact that there 
is a sufficient variety of breads to suit the taste 
and preference of all the people. 

And finally the editor of the Journal came on 
scene with a sound though whimsically phrased 
conclusion, quoting the Latin phrase, “De gustibus 
non disputandum est,” alleged to have been used 
by the lady who kissed the cow (or, to put this in 
more modern language, “it’s useless to argue with 
a lady about what she likes’). 

To the Journal's editor it seems that the con- 
testants are talking at cross purposes. “The com- 
mercial bakers,” he says, ‘‘are right in their claims 
that they have added many nutritional elements to 
their bread. They are right when they say the 
majority of the public seems to prefer the standard 
product, at least at the lower price. But if the lady 
says it doesn’t taste good te her—well, who's to 
assert that it does taste good to the lady?” 

The editor has no idea what the upshot of all 
this is going to be. He sees that there is a steadily 
market for the so-called ‘‘premium” 


ters, as 


growing 
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breads, but that probably the standard product 
will continue to be the major seller. Of one thing 
he is sure: “The pattern of bread sales is not going 
to be settled by argument. It’s going to be settled 
in the market place.” In other words, if too few 
people want a different type of bread, then the 
complaining letter writers will have to suffer with 
what they have, “for in a free market no one can 
dispute anyone else’s gustibus.” 

The argument, however, is not likely to stop. 
It might be thought of as a national pastime. As 
such it could be looked upon tolerantly and even 
with amusement. But unhappily it is tainted with 
error that cannot be other than damaging to the 
bread industry and to the national nutrition as 
well. Above all, it nourishes the insufferable food 
crackpot, who would supplant miller, baker and 
customer in the arbitraments of the marketplace 
and dictate what all should eat and all should like. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

PTLY phrased is this statement from the 
Ft ni Report of the national Chamber 
of Commerce: “After 20 years and $44 billion, the 
engine of Socialism is slowing down in the U. S.” 
Reference is to the significant steps of the new 
administration in the direction of getting govern- 
ment out of business. 

Sale of the Federal Barge Line, which has been 
competing with private enterprise on the Missis- 
sippi River for a couple of decades, is perhaps the 
most striking single action to date of the adminis- 
tration’s promised move toward divesting the 
government of activities which have earned it the 
title of ‘‘the largest business enterprise in the 
country.’ But there have been other actions to- 
ward this end. Indicative and promising as they 
are, all of them together constitute only a start. 
The great bulk of the job still remains to be done. 

During the administration's first six months 
the government has been taken out of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry and 200,000 units of World 
War II housing have been liquidated. Congressional 
permission is being sought to unload the huge 
General Aniline & Film Corp., held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and to sell or rent $34 million 
worth of facilities built during the war for the 
manufacture of gasoline from coal. 

In other spheres, too, the government is pulling 
in many of its bureaucratic tentacles which com- 
pete or threaten to compete unfairly with private 
enterprise. The Atomic Energy Commission, for 
example, is working with Congress to devise ways 
and means for allowing private industry to par- 
ticipate in the development of atomic power. Fed- 
eral officials are curtailing earlier plans for the 
construction of new public power facilities while 
private investors receive encouragement to step in. 
A bill now in the congressional legislative hopper 
would permit private development of the Niagara 
power program. 

In the military departments surveys are un- 
der way to determine what activities are encroach- 
ing on the preserves of private enterprise. And 
while the progress is slow, there is some. A Navy 
clothing factory in Brooklyn has been closed down 
and two service coffee roasting establishments, an 
Army plant in Chicago and a Marine Corps plant 
in Philadelphia, have gone out of business. Indi- 
cations are good that service shopkeepers soon will 
begin to curtail operations which have placed them 





in competition with many private merchants, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan areas. 

Taken separately, these appear to be negligible 
gains in the fight to take government out of busi- 


ness. But, together, they add up to a new and 
healthy frame of mind in government which can 
pay high dividends to the American taxpayers if 
it is encouraged and applauded. 

As the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. has 
long pointed out, a U. S. government operation in 
the area of private enterprise represents the com- 
mitment of and continuing demand for billions of 
dollars of tax monies; increases the costs and de- 
creases the efficiency of government; creates a 
heavy burden on the taxpayers and gives rise to 
an inflationary threat. 

On the other hand, when these business opera- 
tions are removed from government control, they 
go back on the tax rolls and increase revenues to 
the benefit of everyone. 

With these facts in mind, the government today 
is struggling mightily against two decades of en- 
trenched paternalistic philosophy and accumulated 
mountains of red tape in an effort to stop com- 
peting with its own citizens. 
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SPINNING WHEELS? — “Deals” have become 
the headache of the wholesale grocery business. 
A deal is a special offer of two-for-price-of-one, 
a package of chewing gum with every box of 
Wizard beans, a redeemable coupon, etc. Manu- 
facturers are using such offers more and more to 
induce sales, rather than employ the old-fashioned 
method of reducing prices, probably because so 
many of them guarantee stocks against decline. 
One midwestern wholesale grocery recently listed 
42 deals of various kinds—all running simul- 
taneously. How, he asks, can his salesmen or the 
retailer do justice to so many offerings? Perhaps 
deals have reached the point where the wheels 
are beginning to spin. 
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FARM PRODUCTIVITY UP 2-FOLD 
URING the past 15 years, the manhour out- 
put on the farm has risen three times as 
fast as in industry generally, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This manhour output—which economists call 
“productivity’’—stood at 80 on the bureau’s index 
in 1939, and is now about 170. By comparison, pro- 
ductivity in bituminous coal mining has risen from 
about 95 to 130 in the same period. 

The rise in farm productivity has been due 
chiefly to industry's development of farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizers, with improved farm prac- 
tices playing an important part. The machines, 
fertilizers and improved farm practices enable the 
farmer to raise more food with less work. 

The machinery also has increased food supplies 
for humans by supplanting 25,000,000 work horses 
and mules formerly used on farms. The land once 
used to raise feed for these animals is now used 
either to raise food or as pasture land for cattle 
and sheep. 

High agricultural prices in the period since 
America began to rearm for World War II have 
made it possible for farmers to buy the machines 
and fertilizers, thus increasing yields with less 
labor. The drift of some 2,800,000 farm workers 
to factory jobs intensified the urge to mechanize 
farms. 

The result of all these factors has been that 
the country is now able to furnish an improved 
standard of diet for its growing population, despite 
the fact that practically all arable land is now in 
cultivation. This is one answer-——and doubtless the 
best one—to those who cry starvation for future 
generations because population growth puts in- 
creasing pressure upon the Earth's capacity, on 
present standards of production, to feed its people. 
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Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Relief Flour 


The immediate provision of relief 
flour for eastern Germany, through 
Berlin, is seen in European trade 
circles as the natural consequence of 
a situation that has been developing 
during the past few years. 

Though communist Officials give 
little or no information about crop 
conditions and harvest results in the 
satellite countries, it was obvious that 
all was not well. The heavy drain on 
supplies to maintain export business, 
including that with the U. K. under 
several large coarse grain contracts, 
was done only at the expense of starv- 
ing the subjected people. Reports 
seeping into western Germany, into 
Holland and elsewhere have provided 
frequent confirmation of this situa- 
tion while it was obvious to market- 
men that the originating ports of 
some shipments meant that supplies 
were being drawn wholesale from the 
satellites. 

Three years ago this view was ex- 
pressed: “It is essential, if the Rus- 
sians are to retain their hold, that 
the food supply situation be satisfac- 
tory, since a shortage of staple grains, 
flour and bread would lead to riots 
beyond the ability of the occupying 
forces to control. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Feb. 21, 1950, page 30.) 

The Dutch traders, engaged as in- 
termediaries for the American millers 
in the eastern market prior to the 
war, have expressed the view that 
trade would return because they were 
convinced that the stranglehold of 
communism was artificial and that 
when the crackup came the way 
would be reopened for a rebuilding of 
flour business with eastern Europe. 
This argument was used to bolster 
their pleas that the American millers 
should aid them retain their busi- 
nesses in full operation by assisting 
in the fight to abolish the 3% duty 
on imported flour over a fixed free 
maximum. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Sept. 21, 1948, page 33.) The Dutch- 
men saw themselves as fully capable 
of handling this trade for their con- 
nections if and when business became 
possible. 

It was also stated in 1950 that in 
the event of a collapse the countries 
concerned would need to import flour 
until their own production could be 
organized on more efficient lines. 
Fears were expressed at the time 
that the policy pursued by a number 
of American officials, particularly in 
Germany, favoring home milling in- 
dustries at the expense of the im- 
ported flour trade, would be detri- 
mental to U. S. participation in what- 
ever business was possible. It was 
pointed out that if the policy of ex- 
clusion was maintained the way would 
be left open for the European millers, 
with those of Germany mentioned 
specifically, to provide the required 
flour. 

The Dutch traders proved the value 
of their importing organization when 
they handled the relief shipments of 
flour into Holland immediately after 
the liberation. Because of their knowl- 
edge of eastern Europe it is possible 
that their help will again be useful 
when the major crack appears in the 
communist facade. 

Fears that European millers would 
muscle in on the business of supply- 
ing relief flour have so far proved 
groundless and provided the policy of 
buying American flour with Ameri- 


can funds is maintained, the U. S 
millers will find a wide open market 
awaiting them, even if it is only tem 
porary and necessarily handled with- 
out importer intermediaries. Once 
those shipments are in it will be up 
to the importers themselves to regain 
their markets in the ordinary course 
of business. 


Wholemeal Flour 


The advocates of bread made from 
wholemeal flour have won a speedy 
and decisive victory over the British 
Ministry of Food. It was recently re- 
vealed that the authorities were plan- 
ning to compel the inclusion of cal- 
cium, in the form of prepared chalk, 
in wholemeal flour to bring it into 
line with other grades of flour. 

A number of food organizations, in- 
cluding the London Health Centre 
and the National Association of 
Health Food Stores immediately pro- 
tested and their officials now report 
that the Ministry has made a com- 
plete retraction. It has been agreed 
in writing that the general require- 
ment to add calcium to flour will not 
apply to flour containing the whole of 
the product derived from the milling 


of wheat which has not been sub- 
jected to any process of treatment 
other than cleansing, blending, dress- 
ing and conditioning and which con- 
tains no addition whatsoever. 


European Trade 


The Dutch have made an agrec- 
ment with Russia for the supply of 
115,000 tons wheat in exchange for 
11,000 tons butter. Although Holland 
has previously imported wheat from 
Russia, to bolster supplies obtained 
from the U. S. and Canada, traders 
believe this to be the largest single 
Dutch transaction with the Russians 
since the war. 

Several major wheat importing 
countries are engaged in negotiations 
for wheat supplies in order to cut 
down their dependence upon supplies 
from North America involving the 
payment of scarce dollars. Turkey 
also is seen as a possible source al- 
though the availability is now dwin- 
dling as a result of recent deals, in- 
cluding some outside Europe. Brazil 
has agreed to supply cotton in ex- 
change for a substantial quantity of 
Turkish wheat. 

West Germany is also reported to 
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have concluded a deal with the Ar- 
gentine for 300,000 tons wheat, 200,- 
000 tons rye and 300,000 tons feed 
grains. 


South Africa Needs 


A. W. O. Bock, manager of South 
Africa’s Wheat Industry Control 
Board, has revealed that the coun- 
try’s wheat consumption is steadily 
rising and that the annual require- 
ment of 26.5 million bushels of a few 
years ago has now been upped to 
more than 30 million bushels. 

Mr. Bock, as a result of a visit to 
Washington, has stated that South 
Africa’s requirements of imported 
wheat, assessed in trade circles at 
around 10 million bushels, are now as- 
sured. He anticipated that the price 
would be higher than expected for 
the immediate future. 


New Demand 


Grain imports will be required by 
Tanganyika, Africa because of a 
famine, described as the worst in 
history, in the biggest food bearing 
area of the country. Hundreds of 
acres of wheat and corn have been 
lost and one official has forecast that 
imports of 5,000 tons wheat and 6,000 
tons corn will be needed. 

It is seen as unlikely that the 
Moshi and Arusha districts will pro- 
duce more than 4,500 tons corn com- 
pared with 17,000 tons last year while 
from the normally heavy wheat area 
less than 4,000 tons are expected. 








Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Better Grades 


Britain’s return to the free market, 
effective with the termination of the 
old International Wheat Agreement 
July 31, will see a major switch in 
the policy formerly used in making 
purchases from Canada. 

In the crop year just concluded 
Britain took better than 112 million 
bushels of wheat from Canada and, 
as in all the years under control, the 
bulk buying authorities were ever 
mindful of Canadian wishes that the 
various grades be taken automati- 
cally in the same proportion as those 
under which the wheat came off the 
farms. To the bulk buyers wheat was 
wheat and their sole aim and object, 
despite their experience as wheat 
men, was to obey the treasury’s be- 
hest to get as much as possible for as 
little as possible. 

The millers, in turn, had to take 
what the government gave them and 
they had no control over the makeup 
of their grist or the quality of their 
flour. Now with the return of open 
competition, with whiter flour slated 
for introduction Aug. 30, there will 
be a tendency to demand only the 
best in wheat to fulfill the demands 
of the higher class market. Moreover, 
the millers will have to compete with 
imported flour and quality will count 
just as much as price. 

So the Canadians will find the 
British much less obliging. They will 
demand the best grades to the maxi- 
mum of their requirements and will 
take lower grades only when it suits 
them. The plentiful supplies available 
throughout the world strengthen their 
position. 

Reports from Britain indicate that 
the present wheat stocks are suffi- 
cient to last upwards of five months, 
ample time, it is claimed, to allow the 
market to settle down. The British 
traders, apparently, will hold their 
hands for the time being. 


Flour Position 


Similarly, stocks of imported flour 
appear to be good. In the 11 months 
period August-June of the crop year 
1952-53 the British Ministry of Food 
had taken 4,393,740 bbl. flour from the 
Canadian mills, 445,822 bbl. more 
than was taken in the whole of the 
crop year 1951-52. Since the consump- 
tion of flour, or the production of the 
home mills, has not altered by that 
amount it follows that nearly half 
a million barrels must be added to 
whatever were the existing stocks. 

The result is that so far, under con- 
ditions of freedom, only token ship- 
ments of flour have moved to the 
U. K. with no signs of any major 
business being written. 


New Bakery 

Indications of the growing demand 
for breadstuffs and flour confec- 
tionery in Canada are contained in 
the various plans made by the major 
chain bakeries of plans for larger 
premises. The latest to announce a 
bigger and better plant is General 
Bakeries, Ltd., which is to build in 
Toronto. Stephen R. Saxby, president, 
states that completion is expected by 
July, 1954, and until then the present 
premises, which have been sold but 
hired on a rental basis, will continue 
to be used. 

In 1939 the per capita consumption 
of bread in Canada was 88 lb. By 1946 
it was 111.9 but between then and 
1950 it declined to 100 lb. In 1951, 
the last year for which a figure is 
available, it rose to 101.3 lb. 

During the ten-year period 1929-39, 
the annual sales value of the baking 
industry did not vary much above or 
below $77 million. By 1951 the volume 
had risen to $244 million and the esti- 
mate for 1953 has been set at $280 
million. 

The Bakery Foods Foundation of 


Canada estimates that in 1900 eight 
out of every hundred housewives pur- 
chased bakers’ bread while in 1951 
the proportion was 95 out of every 
hundred. The industry comprises 
around 2,300 establishments, employ- 
ing 34,000 people and paying $66 mil- 
lion a year in wages. 


A-hem .. Markets! 


British United 
agency, Stanley N. 
president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, a gentleman not to 
be confused with Stanley G. Jones, 
secretary of the London Corn Ex- 
change, has associated the rise and 
fall in the wheat market with the 
rise and fall in the length of ladies’ 
skirts. 

Asked to comment on Christian 
Dior’s short skirt ruling, Mr. Jones 
stated that if the world wheat mar- 
ket was any indication he would say 
that “the connection between skirt 
lengths and market trends since 1947, 
the year of the New Look, would in- 
dicate that the lower the skirt, the 
higher the market. The higher the 
skirt, the lower the market.” 

At least one eastern Canadian 
newspaper published the BUP report 
in a prominent position on its financial 
page as an important pronouncement 
on wheat marketing affairs, the edi- 
tor no doubt being encouraged by the 
agency’s postscript to the story ‘He 
was commenting quite seriously on 
Christian Dior’s plan to raise hemlines 
to their prewar level of just below 
the knee.” 

Those marketmen who know the 
assiduity with which Mr. Jones studies 
any point upon which he is asked to 
comment will undoubtedly realize 


According to the 
Press, a 
Jones, 


news 


that his head was bent so low on re- 
search into the subject under review 
that the reporter failed to see the 
twinkle in his eye. 
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TORONTO—tThe British flour mill- 
ing industry has refused to fix prices 
for flour to be sold when the market 
is freed from government control at 
the end of August. 

Before Canadian millers can make 
a firm assessment of the prospects of 
retaining their share of the U. K. 
market they, and their importer rep- 
resentatives, will have to know the 
price basis upon which the home mil- 
lers are to work. The bakeries, too, 
have an interest in the price they will 
be asked to pay for 72% extraction 
flour when this becomes available 
Aug. 30. Until then prospective buyers 
are reluctant to commit themselves 
with the importers and factors. Hopes 
had been expressed that the millers 
would give some notice of their inten- 
tions before the deadline, but it is now 
apparent that no announcement will 
be made. 

L. F. Cadwallader, director of the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, has disclosed some details of the 
informal talks that have been going 
on between members of his associa- 
tion and representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of British & Irish 
Millers. He reported that the millers 
were still unable to say what prices 
would be charged for flour following 
decontrol. The association, he added, 
had pointed out that it was not a 
price fixing body, and that when price 
control was lifted at the end of Au- 
gust the industry proposed to return 
to the competitive conditions which 
prevailed before the war. Prices, 
therefore, would depend to a great 
extent on the arrangements between 
the millers and their baker customers. 

Mr. Cadwallader predicted, how- 
ever, that there would be no violent 
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B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables ‘“‘“Headmuir” Established 1918 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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British Millers Refuse to List 
Prices on Post-Decontrol Trade 


movements in the initial stages from 
the present price level when flour was 
decontrolled. 

The government will exert no con- 
trol whatsoever on the price of the 
winter flour, and the millers will base 
their figures on the cost of produc- 
tion with due regard being paid to 
what the traffic will bear and the 
limitations imposed by the competi- 
tive system, according to trade ob- 
servers. 

Imported flour, it is clear, will be 
welcomed by the British authorities 
because of the brake it puts on the 
price level. Without imports, the home 
milling industry would have a mo- 
nopoly market, a situation which the 
British have always sought to avoid. 
In some European countries the 
granting of a monopoly to the home 
millers has resulted in spiraling prices 
and reduced quality. 

The British millers, however, have 
an edge over foreign compe tition be- 
cause of circumstances which have 
changed radically since prewar days. 
In the last few years the chain bak- 
eries have grown in strength, and in 
many cases these are financially con- 
trolled by the larger milling groups. 
Gradually, the chains have absorbed 
the smaller bakers who were major 
buyers of imported flour, and it is ap- 
parent that this trade will be directed 
towards the parent companies. In 
some cases, that flour will be moved 
at firesale prices because of the close 
tie-in between the two groups. 

Additionally, some mills have pro- 
vided financial assistance for bakers 
without actually assuming control, 
but it is likely that a condition of the 
loan terms will give the millers the 
right of exclusive supply, traders be- 
lieve. 

Therefore, in addition to the risks 
involved, the importers are faced with 
a shrinking market, and the competi- 
tion for business will be intense. The 
position at the present time is so un- 
certain that the decision of the im- 
porters not to take undue risks is 
understandable in trade circles. So 
far only token shipments of flour 
have been made from Canada, and 
this situation is likely to continue 
until several outstanding matters are 
clarified. 

The importers have not yet been 
told what the government proposes to 
do with the security stocks of flour 
held for government account. If the 
precedent established for feed grains 
is followed, these stocks will be 
thrown on the market at monthly 
intervals with the price being fixed 
at the prevailing levels. The govern- 
ment is understood to be in posses- 
sion of substantial stocks of wheat 
and flour, and their use in the initial 
stages of decontrol will mean that 
traders can stay out of the foreign 
market until the international mar- 
ket becomes more settled. This, in the 
British view, means lower prices. 

An additional complication is pre- 
sented by the lack of a definition of 









# CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


____ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
" MONARCH 


CRESCENT 
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CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


a Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"ForRTGARRY” BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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CaBLe Appress, 'GILLESPIE,"’ Sypwry Senensnve of 
LINSEED SOYBEAN 
INTER-CONTINENTAL i a 
one Sts 
Flour— Grain—Feeds TORONTO ELEVATORS 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING Lim 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada TORONTO CANADA 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supers” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLuTEN,"’ Melbourne 
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Perey Kent Says: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Milling flour 


is a science but merchandising the product 


is an entirely different science. . 


. PK prides 


itself on being merchandising-minded. 


R. K. Peek, President 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., IMe. 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "frst 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured end Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 





80% extraction flour for use in the 
price controlled subsidized loaf. This, 
however, is expected to be announced 
shortly when the government makes 
a new flour order under which the 
trade will govern itself. 

Because of the uncertainty and the 
risks involved it is felt that the mil- 
lers will have to give the importers 
stronger backing if an all-out attack 
on the market is to be made. The 
importers do not feel that they can 
shoulder the whole of the burden 
themselves, and if Canada is to retain 
the U. K. market, special measures 
will have to be introduced to meet 
and beat the competition. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TURKISH WHEAT PRICES 
UNCHANGED FROM 1952 

WASHINGTON—Prices to be paid 
Turkish wheat producers for their 
1953 grain crops have been an- 
nounced at the same level as in 1952, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

The maximum-minimum range of 
purchase prices, depending on qual- 
ity, in equivalent dollars per bushel 
are $2.92@2.06 for wheat, $1.90@ 
142 for rye, $1.48@1.10 for barley 
and 99@75¢ for oats. These prices 
apply to grain meeting quality stand- 
ards set up in connection with the 
basie prices. Quotations are for qual- 
ity grain delivered at purchasing cen- 
ters. The number of such centers has 
been increased to a total of 311 
throughout the country. 

The prices at which grains are 
actually purchased from _ producers 
are determined by local inspectors at 
purchase centers. Samples are taken 
by inspectors who determine general 
quality, foreign matter content, etc., 
and thus arrive at the quality grade 
and discount, if any, to be made from 
the basic price. The pricing schedule 
shows 41 quality grades of wheat 
recognized. It appears that the bulk 
of the wheat purchased falls within 
quality grades No. 4 to 13, with an 
average cost of $2.65@2.70 bu. at 
official exchange rates. 

With relatively high prices re- 
ceived for export wheat during the 
first half of the 1952-53 export season, 
the average value of the past season's 
wheat exports was approximately 
$3.20 bu. at official rates of exchange. 
This is estimated to be a margin of 
$5@50¢ bu. above the average pur- 
chase price at country points, which 
should cover administrative and op- 
erational costs. 

The outlook is less favorable for the 
1953-54 export year, in view of a 
probable lower level of export prices 
as reflected in the recent sale to Spain 
of about 7.5 million bushels of wheat 
at about $2.56 bu. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR AFLOAT 
NEW YORK—The superliner, 
United States, probably rates as this 
nation’s largest ‘floating’ flour con- 
sumer. During her first year’s service 
the liner’s crew fed 70,514 passengers 
300,561 Ib. of flour. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wz BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
















SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 










Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUATITY FLSVOR 


AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'":: 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
ener P Beano vy iS oo Ine, 
ACTURERS 0 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT. FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING €CO0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS Sho Weldiniitn Miller 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 8: 
hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.15@6.25; bakers 
short patent, in paper $5.35705.40; 
standard $5.25@5.30. 

Texas: Demand last week was poor 
and sales were 15 to 20% of capacity, 
in small lots for nearby shipment. 
Running time was again around four 
days; prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8: extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@6.90; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.85@ 
5.95; first clears, unenriched $4.45 
@4.60, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
56% last week, compared with no 
sales the previous week. Production 
averaged 100%, compared with 80% 
a week earlier. Prices dropped off 10¢ 
on both family and bakery flour. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 8: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.80@7.25, standard patent 
$6.45 @ 6.65; bakers unenriched short 
patent in paper bags, carlots short 
patent $5.80@5.90, standard patent 
$5.65@5.75, straight grade $5.50@ 
5.60. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales declined fur- 
ther in the central states area last 
week. Sales were estimated at 50 to 
55% of capacity, compared with 65% 
the previous week. 

Buyers continued to take on only 
immediate needs and apparently are 
reluctant to stock up on supplies at 
prevailing prices until the rust situa- 
tion has been settled. Also, wheat 
premiums advanced another 10¢ dur- 
ing the week, further discouraging 
buyers from entering the market. 

Family flour sales were compara- 
tively good last week due to a price 
change at the beginning of the week. 
Overnight protection enabled mills to 
add a small amount of new bookings, 
although not large. Mills mostly are 
working off old contracts. 

Soft wheat flour sales were down 
from the previous week, consisting 
mostly of replacement stocks of 
cracker-cookie type flour. 

Quotations Aug. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.65@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.60@5.86, 95% patent $5.50@ 
5.76, clear $4.49; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.17@6.89, stand- 
ard $4.50@6.19, clear $4.36076.10. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported con- 
tinued disinterest by the trade, with 
sales last week rather light. Ship- 
ping directions and mill operating 
time were quite satisfactory. The 
demand for clear flours was only 
fair. 

Elsewhere in the area, in the face 
of advancing flour prices, particu- 
larly a bulge of about 35¢ in spring 
wheat flour, fresh sales became stag- 
nant. Buyers were showing a deter- 


mination to stay on the sidelines, 
anticipating a better buying level 


when the spring wheat crop moves. 
Clears and low grades held about 
steady in price, in spite of :sood mill 
operations. Sellers are not inclined 


to crowd the market with offer- 
ings for future shipment, and there 
is sufficient prompt shipment de- 
mand to keep prices on an even keel. 
Clears, both low and high ash, re- 
mained unchanged. Hard winter 
wheat bakery flour advanced 10¢, 
with soft wheat cracker flours up 
5¢ and spring wheat bakery flour 
up 35¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 6, in 
100-lb. cotton sacks: family top soft 
patent $5.70, top hard $7.55, ordi- 
nary $5.90; in 100-lb. paper sacks: 
bakers soft winter short patent 
$5.45, cake $5.45, pastry $4.50, soft 
straights $4.70, clears $4.40; hard 
winter short patent $5.80, standard 
patent $5.70, clears $5.55; spring 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.45, 


clears $6.35. 
South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness 
prevailed last week in flour business 
with buyers showing very little in- 
terest in purchasing for other than 
nearby shipment. This situation is’ 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact 
that most of the trade have bookings 
at under present levels, combined 
with the fact that buyers’ price ideas 
on further purchases range from 10 
@15¢ under what millers will accept. 

The advance in the price of north- 
ern spring wheat flours did have a 
stimulating effect on sales of this 
type, although the volume worked 
could only be classed as moderate, 
with bakers preferring to await heavi- 
er movement of the new crop. Soft 
winters have been in better demand 
since their prices have been fairly 


moderate 
Missouri 
cracker 


Stationary, and some 
amounts from Illinois and 
mills were worked to the 
and cookie bakers. Slight improve- 
ment was apparent in cake flour 
sales with some fair amounts booked 
for 120-day shipment. Bakers and 
jobbers showed most interest in this 
class of trade. 

Shipping directions while not as 
good as generally expected, are hold- 
ing up well and stocks on hand are 
being further reduced. Export flour 
business was extremely quiet, with 
only moderate amounts being worked 
to the European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Jamaica is inquiring 
for offers on the usual amounts for 
acceptance this week. Egypt is in- 
quiring again but so far no _ busi- 
ness is reported. 

Quotations, Aug. 7, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
short patent $5.75@5.85, standard 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $4.60@4.90; 
spring bakery short patent $6.20@G 
6.30, standard $6.10@6.35, first clear 
$5.95@6.20, high gluten $6.30@6.50; 
soft wheat short patent $5.50@5.80, 
straight $5.20@5.40, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.60, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; 
Pacific Coast cake flour $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.5006.60; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales last week were 
classified as only fill-in business by 
spokesmen for mills. They said that 
there is no new business in sight for 
the time being. There are a number 
of special situations that demand the 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 




















_ 
Importing Guaranteed - United Statest 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour 

Austria 11,023 7,930 400 
Belgium 20,209 6,321 174 
Bolivia* 183 183 
Brazil* 13,228 9,340 203 
Ceylon* bade GOne. cesses 483 
Costa Rica 1,213 133 616 
Cuba .. 7,422 1,392 4,242 
Denmark* shin 1,617 438 371 
Dominican Rep 876 15 612 
Ecuador* 1,286 180 506 
MEF .cccnees TAS free 
El Salvador* 404 73 215 
Germany* 66,139 47,4 Refees 
GPOSCO wcccccss 15,726 12,12 1,157 
Guatemala* 919 17 594 
TS. en i ears 920 
Honduras* _ 367 153 152 
Iceland 404 5 286 
India* . 55,116 7  -weraes 
Indonesia S.0TG sc veces 1,135 
lreland* 10,194 1,166 ‘ 
Israel* 5,879 2.471 1,260 
Italy 40,418 20,193 6 
Japan* 18,372 ce. Barter. 
Lebanon* 2,388 652 1,481 
Liberia* 37 ‘ :. 16 
Mexico 1,088 8 sasane 
Netherlands 10,682 3,824 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 179 
Norway* 1,540 2,272 
Panama* ee 107 
POP scccecs 3,217 69 
Philippines* 00% 3,27 
Portugal* : 5 4,118 765 
Saudi Arabia* 1,837 359 1.364 
Spain* 1,373 4,440 0 
Sweden* 7 2,756 ee Tr Tee 
Switzerland . 6,430 | Eee 
Un. of 8S. Africa 11,023 2,737 tenes 
U “— ‘ 177,068 20,672 4,080 
Venezuela 6,246 28 2,765 

Total 580,917 
Guaranteed quantities 

Balance 

tSales confirmed by CCC through July 
through July 24. *(juota closed. 


Exporting 


countries—total sales-——— -— 











Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
8,330 . 2,505 10,835 
6,495 13,719 20,! 
t66 au 2 
9.544 68 13 
4s 6,151 6,6 
749 457 af 
654 1,720 7 
809 812 i, 
657 i2 ; 
HAH “9 1 
7,514 7,330 14 
288 115 
7.455 "4 12,562 1 66 
13,282 14 13 
“al 282 
920 110 1 
R05 Hs 
291 ° 47 
25,219 18,992 13,067 > 
1,135 2,360 54 J 
1,166 2,655 6,346 10 
here 2,163 5 
20,199 2,813 11,328 4 
12,291 519 726 18 
2,033 372 2 5 
16 19 5 
12,667 12,667 
14,506 1,928 7,961 t67 24,762 
1,59 1,59 
179 149 8 
4,11 621 025 7.756 
107 484 591 
3,286 . 2,344 5,630 
3,278 1 925 7,204 
4,883 18 714 5,615 
1,723 103 15 1,841 
4,460 4,460 
1,659 1,09 2,753 
i. ere 4,601 6,362 
2,737 7,989 16,72 
24,752 9,837 112,299 176,888 
2,793 ° 3,245 6,038 
261,142 S6,S65 197 1.380 571,884 
53,128 88,700 235,000 1,089 580,917 
1,986 1,835 4,503 709 9,033 
31, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


purchase of certain types of flour, 
regardless of the over-all picture, and 
that is what most of the sales were 
last week. There was no particular 
inducement for buyers to book large 
amounts at the present time. Free 
wheat in the Northwest markets re- 
mained at high premiums on _ the 
high protein grades, but with the ad- 
vent of harvesting close this situa- 
tion is expected to straighten itself 
out as the market price plus the pre- 
miums very nearly equals what the 
loan would be on the wheat, could 
space be found to place the wheat in 
proper storage. 

Production of flour in the area was 
slightly under the previous week due 
to a drop in the direction orders as 
well as a cleaning up of export flour 
that was being milled here for ship- 
ment to South American and Latin 
countries. Local area bakers were 
following the pattern of the larger 
chains, taking only fill-in for their 
current needs. Prices were up earlier 
in the week due to a rise in grain 
prices, but towards the end quota- 
tions were marked down to meet the 
decline that occurred in grain prices 


Spring family flour, which was 
marked up 20¢ from the previous 


week, held its own, while other types 
of both hard and soft wheat flours 
excepting clears were quoted 22@ 28¢ 
higher than the previous week. 

Quotations Aug. 7: Spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $7.21@7.23, 
short patent $7.01@7.03, standards 
$6.91 6.93, first clears $6.14@6.16: 
hard winter standard $6.2146.23, first 
clears $5.9145.93; soft winter short 
patent $5.58@5.60, straights $5.484 
5.50, first clears $4.98@5,. 

New York: Advances in wheat 
prices kept bookings of all types of 
flour at a low point. Heavy increases 
from the lows of a few weeks ago 
have destroyed the immediate pros- 
pect of substantial buying, and as 
buyers waited for the spring wheat 
crop to move in hopes of price breaks, 
they took on only widely scattered 
lots to cover their absolute needs. 
Jobbers, particularly, resisted exist- 
ing prices since they had little chance 
to pass along the higher costs to 
the small baker, and some of the 
sales to this retail trade ignored re- 
placement costs. 

Many spring wheat users seemed 
apprehensive of market changes and 
were solicitous for their supplies as 
levels held firm. Buyers of south- 
westerns were in better position since 
substantial covering on that crop 
was done by all branches of the 
trade in both June and July. Cake 
flour buying was without feature 
in spite of its steadiness, reflecting, 
partly, the lighter consumption of 
sweet goods during summer months. 

Although in metropolitan areas 
July and August always show a drop 
in baked goods’ buying, both retail 
and wholesale operators reported 
that the vacation exodus this year 
seemed even heavier than usual. 

Quotations Aug. 8: spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $7.04@7.14, 
standard patents $7.74@7.84, clears 
$6.10@6.30; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.300@6.42, standard patents 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


























Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib, (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {¢St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family —— ew. fee 8 a eee oo $...08 $7.93 @7.95 
Spring top patent §.40@ 6.60 --@ . -@ 0+ +@... ---@ 
Spring high gluten a 6.30@6.35 -@ + 2 7.21@7.23 
Spring short -@. §.100@6.15 a a6.55 7.01@7.03 
Spring standard 6.3946.50 6.00@6.05 a @6.45 6.91@6.93 
Spring first clear 5.65@5.85 5.38@5.61 a “6.35 614@6.16 
Hard winter famil a ~-@. 6.00 @7.35 Oo ais a 
Hard winter short 5.60@ 5.3 -@. §.50@a > @5.80 oo S 
Hard winter standard 5.50@5.7 oe 5.40@5.45 @5.70 6.31@6.2 
Hard winter first clear «+. @AAYd -@ ... 3.95@4.35 @5.55 5.91@5.9: 
Soft winter short patent 6.174 6.89 a a @5.45 5.58@5.60 
Soft winter standard 1.500 6.19 a a . are soot 
Seft winter straight 52 ale -@. .-@ -@41.70 §.48@5.50 
Soft winter first clear 1.3646 Tr. et -@ -»-@4.40  4.98@5.00 
Rye flour, white 1.074 3.75 @3.83 a -@AAS 4.610 4.63 
Rye flour, dark 3.00 @ 5 3.004 3.08 a -@3.73 3.863.885 
Semolina, standard, bulk 8.294 8.654 8.85 oie -a8.A0 as.95 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $.,.@8.05 oe @ 1... $...@8.07 $7.65@7.95 §. a 
Spring high gluten 7.04@7.14 7.00@7.10 7.12@7.22 7.05@7.15 cae 
Spring short cou - 6.8006.90 6.92@7.02 6.8546.95 6.200 6.30 
Spring standard T.74A@7.84 6.75 @6.85 6.82046.92 6.75@6.85 6.10@6 
Spring first clear 6.1046.30 6.1546.25 6.07@6.32 6.11@6.15 5.9546 
Hard winter high gluten ee ee ono xs -@ . o+-@... 6.30@6.50 
Hard winter short 6.30G@6.42 6.35@6.45 ST@H.AT 6.506.925.7540 5.85 
Hard winter standard 6.05@6.17 6.300@6.40 6.16@6.27 5.9546.22 5.60@5.7 
Hard winter first clear a a @ cas yy Por 1.60 @ 4.90 
Soft winter short patent a a @. a 5.50@ 5.80 
Seft winter straight 1.7545.30 “a 1.77@5, a 5.204 5.40 
Soft winter first clear a rere we. a oe 1.350 4.60 
Rive flour, white $4544.65 1.50@ 4.60 a 143 @ 4.47 a 
Rye flour, dar} tseO mT ~»--@ ... 3.72@3.94 ‘a 
Semolina standard, bhutk N.97 4 9.07 a S.69@8.79 8.60@8.72 1 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.50 Spring top patent) ..$12.30@12.60 $12.10@ 12.80 
Hiluestem -ab.5s8 Spring second patent 11.70@12.00  11.10@11.80 
Ihakery gerade .. 06.71 Winter exportst . -@ 4,00 a a 
Pastry -@b15 
*100-Ib. paper +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 
in 100-Ilb. paper **lror delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milif 
earload lots, promp 






Ihran 
Standard midd 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Iran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


‘Toronto 
Winnipeg 





eed 
delivery, ton, 
Chicago 
$47.504 48.00 
19.50@ 49.75 
62.00@ 53.00 
54.50 057.50 
Kansas City 
$10.500041.00 
12.5070 43.00 
a 


$55.0 


quotations, 


packed in 100- 


Minneapolis 


$44.00 @ 44.50 
45.50 @ 46.00 
~@50.50 

-- @53.00 


St. Louis 
$16.00 046.50 
419.50 @ 50.00 
a 
Bran 
0@57.00 


39.00 @ 42.00 


lb. sacks, f.o. 
Buffalo 
$51.50@52.50 
51.50@ 
61.004 é 
58.50@59.5 





Ft. Worth 
$19.00@ 50.00 
51.00@52.00 
a 
Shorts 
$56.00 @58.00 
41.00 @43.00 


b 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on 


at indicated points 


Philadelphia Boston 

$....@58.50 $57.00@58.00 
- @59.50 - @59.00 
~@.. “a 


amb3.o0 “a 


New Orleans 


$51.00@ 52.00 Si -c08 





54.00 @55.00 ax a 
@. mw 5u.0n 
Middlings 
$59.00 @61.00 
$4.00 46.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 
of Trade, in bushel 


Baltimore 
Roston 
Hhuffale 
Afloat 
Chicago 
leuluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galvest 
Hutchinson 
Indiannpolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New (rlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelph 
Sioux City 
Joseph 


st 
st. Lou 
Wichita 
Lake 


Totals 


of grain in the 
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as compiled by the secretary of 


the Chicago Board 


(000's omitted), July 31, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat-——~ ——Corn— ——Oats— ——Rye— —Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

4.346 464 154 3 10 1 73 102 58 
13 
13,500 127 1,199 1,669 2,994 36 ti 110 85 
734 ° r 
14, 2.017 5,817 4,013 12,284 2,980 His 122 246 
37%, 399 93 2,675 2,008 130 i 773 6,387 
42, ° 
16, 116 171 ig2 134 11 li 38 28 
3, 
18, 2 
Sas 3 362 1,274 190 2232 17 i6 
10,616 ts 219 529 77 el log sl i 1 
2,923 246 $32 472 99 1 1 1,304 
18,624 7 p.828 1514 1.499 2,856 340 rt 1,82¢ 3.6 
1,028 1 41 107 
2,621 600 fa 25 1 ' 1 
14,000 wee ° ° . : 
19,530 18,135 492 1,138 sz ist ii 23% 37 =~ 
SOS 435 250 6S 92 123 
SIS 2,180 15 63 aie 1 24 1 
427 92 3S 1,185 43 726 10 » 
7,421 7,033 o26 409 dso 595 1 j 
9,785 9,221 162 72 799 25 12 s 14 lf 
17,598 16,349 
354 163 
308,687 247,783 8,359 17,949 16.096 22.876 O91 1,42 4.238 11.62 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


1 
1 
15% 
17 
1a 
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Chicago 
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Aug 
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WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — Chi —~ -—Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
Dee. Sept. Dee Mar. May Sept. Dee Mar Sept Dex 
17% 196% 202% 208 209 7, 209% 212% 215% 5 58k 
213% 194%, 200% 206% 207% 207 211 213% 358 
153 195% 202% 207% 209% 208 211% 214% 2 62 
216% 195% 201% 207% 208% 207% 211% 213% 358%, 363% 
213 4, 190% 197% 201% £201 20 206% 208% 159 64 
| RY E——— - OATS 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept L rer Oet, Tere Sept Deve Sept Le Sept 1 dere 
129% <a eas 123% 77% 77% T3 4 (3 
128 112% 113% 122% T7% 77% 723 7 
130 114% «115% 123% 77% 7s 74 4 
130% 115% 116% W5% 78% 79 74% 1% 
27 112% 113% 122 77% 78 73% 74% 


Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 





$6.05@6.17; high ratio soft winters 
$5.80@6.85, straights $4.75@5.30. 

Philadelphia: Reflecting an upturn 
in wheat and a decline in millfeed 
quotations, the local flour market 
last week displayed a stronger un- 
dertone, which sent prices as much 
as 25¢ sack above comparable levels 
of the previous week. This develop- 
ment had the effect of cooling pur- 
chasing interest among bakers and 
jobbers, who had become accustomed 
to lower costs, so that dealings set- 
tled back to a quiet pace, with hand- 
to-mouth orders accounting for the 
principal activity. 

The reluctance to purchase was es- 
pecially pronounced in spring grades, 
and it was these which led the up- 
ward movement. Their strength was 
attributed to the crop news about 
rust conditions in various areas, but 
there appeared to be a division of 
opinion as to the extent of the dam- 
age. The general inclination was to 
wait out the market to see whether 
the forthcoming crop movement 
would depress values at least to the 


extent that some of the recent ad- 
vance would be erased. 
Mill representatives were of the 


opinion that there is a fairly large 
buying potential in the spring flour 
category. They say that many bak- 
ers neglected to attain the cover- 
age normally accomplished at this 
time of year when prices were well 
below current postings. Now, these 
operators are resorting to commit- 
ments for nearby requirements and 
indicating they will enter the mar- 
ket on a broader scale at the next 
downward revision. Meanwhile, their 
stocks on hand are dwindling, and 
reports in the trade indicate that 
some supplies are nearing the van- 
ishing point. 

Hard winters were similarly quiet 
despite the widening of their dis- 
count under springs as a result of 
the newest price revisions. It had 
been thought earlier that a bigger 
spread between the price of the two 
types of flour would witness some 
large-scale buying in the hard win- 


ters, but this has not materialized 
as yet. Some of the reluctance is 
attributed to a continued slow de- 


mand for baked goods at the retail 
level so that consumption rates of 
flour are below normal. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring high glu- 
ten $7@7.10, short patent $6.80@ 
6.90, standard patent $6.75@6.85, 
first clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.45, standard 
$6.30@6.40; soft winter western $5.45 
@5.70, nearby $5.10@5.30. 

Boston: Rising values in spring 
Wheat flours featured the local flour 
market last week as quotations in 
this type of flour reached the high- 
est price levels since February, 1951. 
Hard winter wheat flours fluctuated 
in a rather narrow range. Soft wheat 
flours ranged from 10¢ higher to 10¢ 
lower. Spring closed at the peak, 
finishing 26¢ net higher for the week 
in all grades except first clears which 
held unchanged all week. Hard win- 
ter wheat flour closed about 1¢ high- 
er, easing slightly from peak quota- 
tions slightly above the closing level. 

As to be expected, the latest up- 
surge in spring wheat quotations 
proved an effective block to most 
buying interests. Very little was re- 
ported moved. Hard winters were 
just slightly more active, but de- 
spite the stability of this type of 
flour traders were still inclined to 
sit on the sidelines. Soft wheat flours 
were just about in the same category 
with the over-all movement being 
just about enough to enable dealers 
to maintain a workable inventory. 

Quotations Aug. 8: spring short 
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patents $6.92@7.02, standards $6.82 
a6.92, high gluten $7.12@7.22, first 
clears $6.07@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.47, standards $6.16 
@6.27; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.77@5.32, high ratio $5.82@6.87, 
family $8.07. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of both hard win- 
ter and spring flours were very small 
last week. Fill-ins were the rule, and 
these were purchased in moderate 
amounts largely for nearby. Some 
mill representatives figure some 
wholesale and retail bakers have flour 
covering only the next 30 days but 
refuse to make commitments because 
they still believe prices are too high. 

Family flour sold in larger amounts 
to grocers and flour jobbers but only 
in small amounts and not exceeding 
what is termed ‘‘a normal market for 
this period of the year.” 

Directions on family flour are good 
but only slow to fair on other flour. 

Quotations Aug. 8: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.95@6.22, 
medium patent $6@6.32, short patent 
$6.05@6.42; spring standard patent 
$6.75@6.85; medium patent $6.80@ 
6.90, short patent $6.85@6.95, clears 
$6.11@6.15, high gluten $7.05@7.15; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.65 @7.95, other brands $6.60@7.35; 
pastry and cake flours $4.75@7. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet, although production was 
at a fair volume for the second week 
in succession. There were reports 
in the trade that an 8-million-pound 
Army order was to be placed on the 
Coast. Meantime, mills report that 
their August bookings do not look 
good, and a sharp reduction in vol- 
ume is probable unless some orders 
are placed in the near future. Prices 
held about unchanged, but appeared 
to be headed for a downward revi- 
sion at the close of the week in view 
of a drop in wheat prices. Quota- 
tions Aug. 7: family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.58, bakery $6.71, pastry 
$6.15. 

Portland: 
provement 


There was some im- 
in the domestic and ex- 
port flour business of the Pacific 
Northwest last week. The Army 
bought 7,500,000 lb. for shipment 
last half of August and first half 
of September, with reports at the 
close of the week indicating the 
Army would be in for another mil- 
lion pounds. Two of the larger mills 
got all the business, one 5,500,000 Ib. 
and the other 2,000,000 lb. Philip- 
pine Island business has also picked 
up, with one mill reported getting 
considerable business in small lots. 
Domestic buyers are not willing to 
rush in, although an advance in flour 
prices a week earlier brought in a 
better class of buying. 

Quotations Aug. 8: high gluten 
$6.96, all Montana $6.68, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.70, bluestem bakers 
$6.67, cake $7.25, pastry $6.35, whole 
wheat 100% $6.20, graham $6.03, 
cracked wheat $5.95. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The depression 
currently hitting the eastern Cana- 
dian trade has not been eased by the 
strong competition -that is taking 
away what has been in the past more 
or less automatic business. Two or- 
ders from Lebanon totaling 29,000 
tons have been lost to foregin millers 
while U.S. mills have already ac- 
counted for half the latest Egyptian 
requirement. Negotiations for a fur- 
ther 10,000 tons are still proceeding, 
but they are likely to be protracted. 

Some routine business has been 
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worked while shipments of spring 
wheat flour, in small quantities, have 
been made to the U.K. Like recent 
sales of winter wheat flour, these 
are looked upon as token shipments 
only. Demerara is a possible buyer of 
15,000 bags of spring wheat flour and 
10,000 bags winter wheat flour, but 
the price level is unsatisfactory. 

Though there is a shortage of ex- 
port business, a number of small, me- 
dium sized mills report that they are 
fully engaged on milling winters in 
order to move the stocks of wheat 
in their bins. 

The domestic market is quiet aft- 
er the heavy working reported in 
June and July, and it is unlikely that 
the larger bakers will buy in quan- 
tity until their stocks become deplet- 
ed towards the end of August. Quo- 
tations Aug. 8: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $12.30@12.60 bbl., sec- 
onds $11.70@12 bbl., bakers’ $11.20@ 
11.90 bbl., all less cash discounts in 
98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
receiving a number of overseas in- 
quiries, and a further price cut of 
10¢ makes Canadian flour an at- 
tractive proposition. More token ship- 
ments have been made to the U.K. 
Quotations Aug. 8: Export $4 cwt., 
f.a.s Montreal - Halifax; domestic 
$10.56 bbl 

The price of winter wheat is still 
showing signs of weakness and there 
has been a further slight fall. Some 
major buyers have withdrawn from 
the market. Quotations Aug. 8: $1.52 
@1.54 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales 
were small for the initial week of 
the 1953-54 crop year and totaled 
only 88,000 bbl., of which only a 
little more than 15,000 bbl. were for 
IWA account for the following des- 
tinations: Bermuda, Nicaragua, Phil- 
ippines, Panama, Surinam, Haiti, 
Belgian Congo and Honduras. The re- 
mainder of the business was listed as 
Class 2 sales and included 40,000 
bbl. for old crop year account with 
the following destinations: Philip- 
pines, Guatemala, U.K., Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Colombia, Portugal, Tan- 
gier, El Salvador, Bolivia, Honduras 
and Germany. Class 2 flour sales for 
the current crop year were worked 
to U. K., Guatemala, Colombia, Yugo- 
slavia, Venezuela, Singapore, Nigeria, 
Japan and Portugal. 

Domestic trade in flour is moder- 
ate, and mills continue to operate 
close to capacity and anticipate some 
improvement in local sales with the 
approach of the end of the summer 
holiday season. There is no accumu- 
lation of supplies and prices are firm. 
Quotations Aug. 8: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$12.10@12.80; second patents $11.10 
@11.80; second patents to bakers 
$10.85@ 11.05; all prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values 
slumped, although bran was relatively 
firmer in the Northwest than in 
southwestern markets. Buyers backed 
away as grain markets fell, and 
only hand-to-mouth procurement re- 
mained. Production at Minneapolis 
eased off. Quotations Aug. 10: Bran 
$44 4 44.50, standard midds. $45.50@ 
46, flour midds. $50.50, red dog $53. 

Kansas City: Lighter feed business 
in the drouth area and the factor that 
feed mills no longer are included in 
the drouth emergency relief program 
dampened the millfeed market at 
Kansas City. Demand was slow, par- 
ticularly for shorts and prices dipped 
to new lows for the current period. 
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Quotations Aug. 10: Bran $40.504 
41, shoris $42.504 43, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Demand was moderate for 
bran and poor for shorts last week. 
Supplies were sufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 7: Bran 
$41.50@ 41.75, shorts $44.50@ 44.75. 
Bran declined $1@1.25 ton and shorts 
$3.75@4.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been fair, with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $4 ton 
lower. Supplies have been about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 6: 
bran $41.50@42, gray shorts $45@ 
45.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds fell in prices, 
with bran off $2 and shorts $4 due 
largely to lack of demand. Even with 
mills operating at reduced time, de- 
mand failed to take all supplies due 
to the government's making avail- 
able cheap feeds. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 8: bran $41.254 
41.75, shorts $44.25@ 44.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
dull, but offerings were moderate due 
to relatively low production and had 
been about cleaned up at week's end. 
Quotations Aug. 7: bran $49@50, 
gray shorts $51@52, delivered Texas 
common points; about 50¢ lower on 
bran but $2.50 off on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds moved 
slowly and prices declined $2 on bran 
and $4 on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars Aug. 8: Bran $43@44, millrun 
$45 @ 46, shorts $47@48. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds were in fair 
and spotty demand last week. Offer- 
ings of bran were on the ample side 
with shorts in liberal quantity. Quo- 
tations Aug. 6: bran $46@ 46.50, 
shorts $49.50@50, St. Louis. 

Chicago: An unsatisfactory market 
was reported for millfeeds in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Aug. 10. Prices were lower than the 
previous week and virtually no in- 
terest was indicated due to fluctuat- 
ing wheat prices. Buyers apparently 
are waiting for a stable wheat mar- 
ket before making any commitments. 
Quotations Aug. 10: Bran $47.50@48, 
standard midds. $49.50@49.75, flour 
midds $52@53, red dog $54.50 @57.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed consumers 
who had indicated they would em- 
bark on a replenishment policy at the 
next break in the market failed to 
follow through on that thinking last 
week. Prices did decline moderately, 
but dealers reported no improvement 
in demand so that dealings remained 
on a quiet basis. The Aug. 7 list 
of quotations showed that $1.50 de- 
clines from the previous week put 
bran down to $58.50 and standard 
midds. to $59.50, while a $2 dip left 
red dog at $63. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds slowed in 
sales last week, but normal sales for 
this time of year were noted. Prices 
were down a little, and this down- 
ward trend always slows retail buy- 
ing on other than sales of small 
volume. Supplies are plentiful again 
in all lines. Quotations Aug. 8, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $56.30 @ 56.40, 
standard midds. $57.300@57.90, flour 
midds. $61.30@63.40, red dog $64.30 
@ 66.40. 

Boston: The local millfeed mar- 
ket was unsettled last week. The 
absence of buying activity reflect- 
ed a growing position of caution 
among most users which was _ in- 
fluenced to a great degree by the 
availability of abundant pasturage 
and the advent of new crop oats. 
Dealers reported the over-all move- 


SUMMER FUN 


SUMMER SALES—Pretty girls, beaches, sun and picnics 


share the summer spotlight with sandwiches as Look magazine falls in with 
the nationwide drive to make August National Sandwich Month. The publica- 
tion uses illustrations such as the above, in color, to liven up a sparkling 
2-page feature on “Summer Sandwiches” as appetizers, main dishes and 
desserts. The girls and the sandwiches they are helping to sell are featured 


in the issue of Look out Aug. 11. 





ment to be considerably below re- 
cent weekly averages. Despite the 
slow movement, bran moved about 
$1 higher and middlings $2. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8: standard bran $574 
58, middlings $59. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production in this 
area last week was in line with the 
previous week but sales were con- 
sidered to be a little on the slow 
side. While mixers as well as the 
retail outlets were good takers of 
millfeeds, there was a slackening off 
in desires to go very far ahead on 
requirements. A heavier dmand for 
the bran and middlings to go into 
dairy and poultry feeds due to lower 
availability of corn was a factor in 
the good demand for the mill offals 
Standard bran was down $1 while 
middlings showed a little weaker ten- 
dency, sliding off as much as $1.50 
ton. Quotations Aug. 7: Standard 
bran $51.50@52.50, standard midds. 
$51.500 52.50, red dog $614 62, flour 
midds. $58.50@ 59.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are booked 
through the month. Plants are work- 
ing six days a week to capacity, 24 
hours a day. Quotations Aug. 7: red 
bran and mill run $53, middlings $58; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$60, middlings $65; to California: 
red bran and mill run $60.50, mid- 
dlings $65.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

New Orleans: Demand was only 
fair last week as the market de- 
clined steadily. Bran dropped $14 
1.50 while shorts dropped approxi- 
mately $4. Offerings were moderate- 
ly tight and mixers and jobbers were 


conservative in buying and limited 
their purchases to immediate needs 
Quotations Aug. 7: bran $51@52, 
shorts $54@55. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
in the doldrums, with production run- 
ning a bit ahead of demand and buy- 
ers waiting until the last minute be- 
fore buying. All mills were quoting 
$50 ton delivered common. transit 
points, and in some cases this price 
was said to be shaded 50¢ to $1 ton 
on bids. Cheap barley and a heavy 
crop of local oats, plus lack of de- 
mand and fair production, are said to 
be the factors which make the mar- 
ket look bearish. 

Portland: Millrun $49, midds. $55 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is strong, but supplies are 
short due to reduced milling opera- 
tions. Export interest is moderate 
Quotations Aug. 8: Bran $55@57, 
shorts $5607 58, midds. $59@61, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Apart from the continu- 
al steady shipment of all types of 
millfeeds, chiefly to eastern Canada, 
there is nothing new in this trade 
in the three prairie provinces. Some 
small stocks are moving into British 
Columbia. Sales in western Canada 
are very small. Quotations Aug. 8: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $394 42, shorts $41 
a43, middlings $44446; all prices 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour values eased 
off further this week, and trade re- 
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Frosty Fruit Pie Promotion 





Bakers throughout the country 
who have received and used the frosty 
pineapple pie formula and a poster 
which advertises this product from 
General Mills, Inc., are tying in with 
one of the most highly publicized pro- 
motions in food merchandising. The 
formula was transposed from General 
Mills’ Betty Crocker recipe. 

GMI states that frosty fruit pie is 
being promoted by $1 million in ad- 
vertising, including four-color ads, 
radio and television, sponsored by 
General Mills, the Pineapple Growers 
Assn., the Carnation Evaporated Milk 
Co. and the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co. 

Color ads featuring the pie are ap- 
pearing in 18 magazines having a 
total circulation of 68,857,000 while 
an estimated 75,104,000 individuals 
comprise the radio and television au- 


dience for the eight programs which 
are promoting frosty fruit pie. 

The pie is being promoted as an 
ideal summer dessert, light and quick- 
ly and easily produced. Chilling and 
refrigeration facilities after baking 
must be available, cautions Ralph S. 
Herman, director of bakery sales 
service, General Mills. 

Mr. Herman estimates the ingredi- 
ent cost (Minneapolis) for the crushed 
pineapple version of the frosty fruit 
pie, and based on seven 9 in. pies per 
formula, to be approximately $.2260 
for the filling and $.0448 for the crust, 
for a total material cost of $.2708. 
These costs, however, are predicated 
on a generous size pie, and it is likely 
that many bakers will find that if 
they adequately chill the evaporated 
milk before whipping, it is easily pos- 
sible to increase the yield to eight 
9 in. pies, Mr. Herman states. 





mained light. Quotations Aug. 10: 
Pure white rye $3.75@3.83, medium 
rye $3.55 3.63, dark rye $3@3.08. 

Philadelphia: Reports in the local 
rye market indicated that some of 
the dark flour did move last week, 
but it was indicated that the total 
volume was not large and consider- 
ably below the expectation of sell- 
ers who had anticipated a broader 
demand at current postings. The Aug. 
7 quotation on rye white of $4.50 
14.60 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week 

New York: A flurry of rye flour 
buying during the preceding week 
covered buyers’ needs. With nearly 
all branches of the trade participat- 
ing, a substantial share of nearby 
and beyond requirements were met. 
Quotations Aug. 8: pure white pat- 
ents $4.45 4.55. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were again fair last week, 
with prices 15¢ higher. Quotations 
Aug. 6: pure white $4.48, medium 
$4.28, dark $3.73, rye meal $3.98. 
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Portland: Quotations Aug. 7: white 
rye $5.90, pure dark $5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Some moderate buying 
of fill-ins in rye blends was done last 
week, with prices of rye patents still 
low. Directions are good. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.43@4.47, medium 
$4.134 4.27, dark $3.72@3.94, blended 
$5.90@ 6.14, rye meal $3.944 3.97. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales slowed 
down last week. Buyers are pretty 
well filled up on their requirements. 
Some fairly good direction business 
was noted coming from the East and 
Metropolitan district. Locally the 
bakery trade was taking only the 
flour it needed. Quotations remained 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Quotations Aug. 7: White rye $4.614 
4.63, medium rye $4.41@4.43, dark 
rye $3.86@3.88. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales slipped 
back into the doldrums during the 
week ending Aug. 8 in the central 
States area, after a fairly good spurt 
of buying the previous week. Prices 
were comparatively high and pros- 
pective buyers were reluctant to stock 
up on supplies. Quotations Aug. 8: 
White patent rye $4.07@ 4.15, medium 
$3.87@3.95, dark $343.36. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
quiet with little call being made for 
supplies. Quotations Aug. 8: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.79, oatmeal 


in 98-lb. cottons $5.70, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in oatmeal and 
rolled oats continues slow and sales 
are seasonally small with no export 
sales reflected in western mill op- 
erations. Supplies on hand are mod- 
erate and sufficient to take care of 
immediate needs. Quotations Aug. 8: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45@ 
4.85 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.75; 
all prices cash carlots. 
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EXPORT WHEAT PRICE 
2144¢ OVER DOMESTIC 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
averages of the domestic price of 
wheat and export (Class 2) price for 
the month of July, 1953, are $2.02%% 
and $2.04%,, respectively for spring 
wheat and, $2.02% and $2.65, respec- 
tively for amber durum wheat. The 
prices are basis No. 1 northern and 
No. 1 C. W. amber durum, in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
REPORT ON CHEMICAL 
LEAVENING AGENTS 


WICHITA—A discussion of chemi- 
cal leavening of bread was one of 
the features of a meeting Aug. 8 of 
the Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Ap- 
proximately 40 members attended the 
session at the Allis Hotel. 

Roland W. Selman of R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, Kansas City, de- 
scribing “A Novel Approach to Bread 
Making,” explained that he and his 
associates have worked out a proc- 
ess for the chemical leavening of 
bread. Loaves of bread and sweet 
goods were displayed in which hydro- 
gen peroxide was used as the leav- 
ening agent, and uniform and smooth 
grain and texture were noted. 

Mr. Selman said it is somewhat 
easier to control the action of chem- 
ical leavening agents and the size 
and nature of cell structure as com- 
pared to use of biological leavening 
agents. He said the chemical agents 
eliminate need of malt addition, ox- 
idizing agents, yeast food and other 
materials. 

He explained that chemical leav- 
ening agents do not impart flavor, 
and he went on to say that yeast 
ferments have been developed and 
brewed separately from the baking 
process and then added to the baked 
products to add flavor. Because of 
separate brewing of yeast, he said, 
it is possible to produce many fer- 
ments by varying the substrate in- 
gredients, each of which impart a 
distinct flavor to the baked product. 

A discussion of the 1953 wheat 
crop was another highlight of the 
meeting. A survey of the crop was 
prepared by R. B. Potts of Wichita 
Flour Mills and read by Homer Poe 
of the same company. There was 
considerable discussion by the group 
following this report, which Mr. Potts 
summarized by saying there was a 
large increase in shorter mixing time 
wheats in northwest Kansas and 
southwest Nebraska. 

The chemists expressed concern 
over a lack of strong wheats and an 
invasion of weaker wheats into the 
strong wheat areas. Members were 
urged to acquaint mill management 
with the situation and to seek close 
cooperation from management with 
farmers, county agents, 4-H groups 
and crop associations to improve the 
situation. 
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A program already under way in 
Sumner County, Kansas, was de- 
scribed by G. W. Schiller, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington. Each year 
the Wellington Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsors a wheat festival in 
which farmers enter samples for 
judging and win prizes. The festival 
includes a special program to point 
out the need of better varieties. 

J. M. Doty of Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, spoke on 
“Ways and Means of Making the 
Laboratory More Valuable to the 
Flour Mills.” He said that a mill 
chemist’s first duty to his company 
is help devise ways to make a profit 
for the company. A chemist also 
should cooperate with all other de- 
partments of the company, and he 
should do some creative thinking and 
not be satisfied with doing only rou- 
tine work. 

L. D. Longshore of New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, re- 
ported on the national cereal chem- 
ists’ convention at Buffalo, and Dr. 
John Johnson, Kansas State College, 
announced the annual Tri-Section 
meeting to be held Oct. 2-3 in Man- 
hattan. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD PRICES MOVE UP 

KANSAS CITY—Bread prices ad- 
vanced 1@2¢ in Kansas City recently, 
1¢ being on the white loaf and 2¢ on 
whole wheat. Bakers indicated that 
the main reason for the hike was the 
recent 10¢-hour wage increase granted 
in the new labor contract signed last 
month. A strike of bakery workers 
was averted at that time by the sign- 
ing of the contract a few hours before 
the strike deadline. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
GOLF DAY ATTRACTS 110 


NEW YORK—Perfect weather and 
one of the most attractive courses in 
the East brought 110 golfers and 
members of the Bakers Club, Inc., to 
the outdoor meeting at the Winged 
Foot Golf Club in Mamaroneck Aug. 
4. Several out-of-town members 
joined the group, including L. Gaz- 
arian, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., San 
Francisco; W. H. Oldach, Philadel- 
phia, and S. Lee Tanner, Pennsy]l- 
vania representative for the William 
Kelly Milling Co. 

In golf, class A, there was a three- 
way tie among Ellis C. Baum, vice 














USDA REPORTS DROUTH 
FEED MOVEMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
USDA drouth committees had ordered 
48,973 tons of cottonseed oil meal 
under the government’s emergency 
drouth program in the Southwest 
through July 31. The Production & 
Marketing Administration had placed 
delivery orders for 33,675 tons, and 
13,987 tons had been actually shipped. 
Cottonseed pellets ordered by drouth 
committees totaled 106,345 tons; or- 
ders had been placed for 96,443 tons, 
and 40,649 tons had been shipped. Or- 
ders of slab cake totaled 480 tons, 
orders placed totaled 400 tons, and 
the amount shipped amounted to 70 
tons. Drouth committee orders of 
corn through July 31 totaled 1,180 
cars; delivery orders placed, 844 cars; 
and amount actually shipped, 617 
cars. Wheat orders totaled 54 cars; 
delivery orders placed, 47 cars} 
amount actually shipped by PMA, 45 
cars. Oats orders totaled 1,599 cars; 
delivery orders placed, 756 cars; 
amount shipped, 359 cars. 





———————— 
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president, Continental Baking Co., 
N. W. Postweiler, Riegel Paper Corp., 
and Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co. 
Class B winners were E. C. Twyford, 
Causse Mfg. & Importing Co., and 
D. R. Rice, Continental Baking Co., 
and in class C, I. B. Reiss, Extrin 
Foods, Inc., and F. M. Waters, E. A. 
Bergholtz Co., Inc., were tops. 

Charles R. Kolb, who has recently 
come to the New York offices of 
General Mills, Inc., was elected to 
membership. 

The outing of the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Sept. 18-20, was stressed, when 
the intercity tournament for the Lee 
Marshall Cup II, will be held. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


BEANS, FLAX, COTTONSEED 
MEAL ON CCC SALES LIST 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the approximate quantities and prices 
of various Commodity Credit Corp. 
holdings available to buyers during 
August. 

Among the commodities available 
for domestic sale are soybeans; flax- 
seed; cottonseed meal, cake and pel- 
lets; corn and oats. These same com- 
modities also are available to com- 
mercial exporters. 

The domestic price list included: 

Oats—12,286,000 bu. Examples of 
minimum prices: Chicago, No. 3 or 
better, ex-rail or barge, $1; Minne- 
apolis, No. 3 or better, ex-rail or 
barge, 95¢ bu. 

Corn—50 million bushels. Examples 
of minimum prices: Chicago, No. 3 
yellow, $2.07 bu.; Minneapolis, No. 3 
yellow, $1.98 bu.; Omaha, No. 3 yel- 
low $2.05. 

Soybeans (for crushing only) — 
3,545,000 bu. Market price but not 
less than the applicable 1952 loan rate 
at points of production, basis on-track, 
for No. 2 or better grade green or 
yellow soybeans; market differentials 
apply to other classes and grades; 
this offer subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice. 

Flaxseed (for crushing only)— 
280,000 bu. $3.05 bu., No. 1 grade, 
basis on track, Galveston, Texas. 

Cottonseed meal (bulk) 283,000 
short tons of meal, 11,000 tons of 
cake, 1,000 tons of pellets. $57 per 
short ton, basis 41% meal, hydraulic 
and expeller process, f.o.b. Valley 
area; $59 per short ton, basis 41% 
meal, hydraulic and expeller process, 
in Texas-Oklahoma, Arizona-New 
Mexico and California areas; market 
differentials apply to other qualities; 
discount of $1.50 for solvent meal; 
information on quantities and loca- 
tions available from New Orleans 
PMA commodity office. 
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HOUSTON PORT AGENCY 
ADOPTS SHORTER NAME 


HOUSTON — The board of direc- 
tors of the Houston Port and Traffic 
Bureau has voted to shorten the name 
of the port promotional agency to 
‘‘Houston Port Bureau.” 

C. B. Fox, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, said the action was 
taken to lessen any confusion of 
the bureau’s work with that of 
commercial traffic counsellors. The 
bureau is the only organization de- 
voted exclusively to cargo solicitation 
and the protection of traffic rates for 
the port of Houston. 

Offices are maintained in Houston, 
Kansas City, and New York under the 
direction of Nicholas Patton, general 
manager. The bureau's traffic and 
rate department is headed by Greg 
Perry, traffic manager. 
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USDA Permits 
Loans on Light 
Weight Springs 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that because of the stem 
rust damage to wheat in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, the 1953-crop wheat price sup- 
port program has been relaxed in that 
area to include wheat grading 
“sample” on test weight only, but 
otherwise meeting the minimum eligi- 
bility requirements for price support, 
and having a test weight of not less 
than 40 lb. per bushel. 

The lighter weight wheat will be 
discounted 2¢ a bushel for each pound 
by which the test weight is below the 
minimum test weight for No. 5 wheat. 
This discount will be in addition to 
other applicable discounts and will 
be added to the discount of 9¢ bu. for 
wheat grading No. 5 on test weight 
only. Thus, hard red spring wheat 
with a test weight of 45 lb. a bushel 
would be discounted an additional 10¢ 
or a total of 19¢ a bushel on the test 
weight factor. 

Presently, price support is limited 
to wheat grading No. 3 or better, 
or No. 4 or No. 5 on “test weight” 
only and/or because of containing 
“durum” and/or “red durum,” but 
otherwise grading No. 3 or better. 
The eligibility requirements are being 
broadened at this time to make price 
support more generally available to 
farmers in the rust-damage area and 
to encourage orderly marketing, 
USDA said. The low test weight 
wheat now included in the program 
is storable and is suitable for com- 
mercial use either as food or feed, 
it adds. 


De- 
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250 ATTEND MINNESOTA 
BAKER-ALLIED OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
250 bakers and allied trades repre- 
sentatives, including several from 
Chicago, Kansas City and other out- 
of-state points, attended the 1953 
Minnesota Baker-Allied golf outing 
and play day held at Golden Valley 
Golf Club near here Aug. 4. 

Threatening weather that turned 
to sunny-and-clear found 146 golfers 
entered in the tournament and the 
John O. Lanpher trophy emblematic 
of the championship was won by Gil- 
bert Gustafson, Gustafson Bakery, 
Duluth, Minn., with a low net score 
of 67. The trophy is a rotating tro- 
phy donated to the annual affair by 
the International Milling Co. 

Winner of the first low gross award 
was Howard Pousette, Falk Paper 
Co., Minneapolis, who shot a 78. 

Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, served as general 
chairman of the 1953 outing, heading 
up a large committee of bakers and 
allied men. Serving as master-of-cere- 
monies at the awards presentation 
following the buffet dinner was Mar- 
tin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul. 

Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis, was elected general 
chairman of the outing to be held in 
August of 1954. 
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F. L. MUNGER TO DIRECT 
GILMAN’S WESTERN AREA 
NEW YORK — Gilman Paper Co., 

New York, has announced the ap- 

pointment of Fletcher L. Munger as 

western sales manager in charge of 


the company’s Chicago office. 

Mr. Munger succeeds E. A. Kendler 
who has retired after 40 years of 
service with Gilman. The latter was 
western sales manager for the past 
three years. 

Mr. Munger will be responsible to 
Harry C. Lawless, vice president and 
director of sales for Gilman, on sales 
of all products of Gilman and its sub- 
sidiaries—Kraft Bag Corp., St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. and Cellucord Corp.-—in 
that territory. 


———BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AUSTRALIAN PLAN TO FIX 
PRICE OF WHEAT SNARLED 


LONDON—The attempts by Aus- 
tralian authorities to set the domes- 
tic price of wheat at $1.68 bu. for the 
next five years have been snarled by 
the refusal of the state of Victoria 
to go along with the deal. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Aug. 4, page 
55.) 

The recommendation of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Council, which 
if accepted, would provide for the 
continuance of the wheat price sta- 
bilization scheme for an other five 
years, requires that the individual 
states provide confirming legislative 
action. Victoria is the first state to 
notify its breakaway from the ma- 
jority decision and at least two other 
states, Queensland and Tasmania, are 
expected to follow. 

The Victorian authorities stated 
that they would ask the central gov- 
ernment to base the domestic price 
on the ascertained cost of production, 
the difference between this price and 
the present price to be met by a 
government subsidy to be paid from 
federal funds. Additionally, it 
suggested that the central govern- 
ment should also subsidize the new 
price of stock feed, which was to be 
set at the cost of production plus 
22¢ bu. 

Officials warned that unless the 
central authorities accepted the pro- 
posal to subsidize the wheat price in- 
crease the whole cost of the incen- 
tive scheme to achieve greater wheat 
production would fall on bread con- 
sumers. In such an event, it was ex- 
pected that the price of a 4-lb. loaf 
would rise by nearly 3¢. 


was 
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CLIVE MARSHALL TO JOIN 
CHICAGO COMPANY SEPT. 1 


CHICAGO—Clive M. Marshall will 
join the Lewrey-Gartside Co. Sept. 1 
as a broker of vegetable oils and as- 
sociated products, the company an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Marshall, who recently sold his 
interest in the Honeymead Products 
Co., Mankato, Minn., will resign as 
president of that firm, effective 
Sept. 1. 
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K. A. POWELL CHANGES 
NAME OF GRAIN FIRM 


WINNIPEG—K. A. Powell, Winni- 
peg, announces that effective Aug. 1, 
the name of Hallet & Carey, Ltd., 
has been changed to K. A. Powell 
(Canada), Ltd., and that the com- 
pany will continue to operate as grain 
shippers and exporters under his man- 
agement at 563 Grain Exchange, Win- 
nipeg. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS OVEN COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH—-Mallet & Co., Inc., 
has purchased the 33-year-old Haller 
Oven Co., also of Pittsburgh. As a 
division of Mallet & Co., Inc., the 
Haller Oven Co. will retain all pres- 
ent personnel and render improved 
service and sales of the Haller travel- 
ing tray ovens. 


Canada’s Wheat 


Carryover 40% 
Above Last Year 


TORONTO.-The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada has _ re- 
ported the carryover at July 31 at 
268 million bushels. This marks the 
heaviest carryover since the end of 
World War II and exceeds last year’s 
July 31 stocks by 40°%. 

On Aug. 1 the price of Canadian 
wheat under IWA declined 8%¢ to 
$1.94 bu., and Class 2 dipped 9% ¢ 
to the same level. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
1954 COTTON WEEK SET 

NEW YORK Dates for National 
Cotton Week in 1954 have been set 
for May 10-15. 


DEATHS 


The death of Frederick B. Wells, 80, 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, occurred Aug. 3 in Minne- 
apolis. More details will be found on 
page 11. 








One of the feed industry's promi- 
nent leaders, Wirt D. Walker, 54, 
chairman of the board of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, died Aug. 
7. More details will be found on 
page 16. 


V. N. Sigman, city sales manager 
for the Columbia Baking Co., was 
fatally stricken with a heart attack 
at his home in Atlanta on Aug. 6. 
Mr. Sigman had been connected with 
Columbia Baking Co. for 19 years. 
He is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. 


Osear W. Liljestrand, assistant 
traffic manager of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, died un- 
expectedly last week after suffering a 
heart attack. Mr. Liljestrand had 
been a resident of Kansas City for 
30 years and had been in the traffic 
department of the mill much of that 
time. 


John L. Ferguson, 68, a long-time 
Tulsa baker, died recently in a Tulsa, 
Okla., hospital. Mr. Ferguson, the 
owner of the Ferguson Baking Co., 
Tulsa, opened his first bakery in 1913 
at Tulsa. He later opened a whole- 
sale bread plant, which he operated 
until 1928. He re-entered the baking 
business in 1934. Survivors include his 
widow, three sons, and two daughters. 


Christ Kurth, Jr., 65, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Kurth 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, died Aug. 2 
following a heart attack. He was 
president of the company from 1929 
to 1940, when he succeeded his uncle, 
Christ Kurth, as chairman of the 
board. He was a founder and director 
of the Barley Malt Institute, presi- 
dent of the Malt Research Institute 
and president of the Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn. 


Gustave Arvilien Breaux, Louis- 
ville, retired milling executive, died 
Aug. 4 at the age of 83 years. Mr. 
Breaux joined the former Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, in 1894, and 
prior to his resignation in 1926 had 
held the positions of sales manager, 
vice president and director. In later 
years he served as president of Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, and as secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Millers 
Assn. 
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NEW HUBBARD PLANT—The Hubbard Milling Co., whose headquarters 
and main feed plant are at Mankato, Minn., has completed construction of a 
new feed mill at Marion, Ind. The new plant, shown above, is now in full 
operation, The plant manufactures all types of feeds and concentrates, accord- 
ing to Ogden P. Confer, secretary and manager of the company’s feed division. 
He noted that facilities are provided for bulk handling of ingredients as well 
as for bulk loading of feeds in truck lots. The plant now operates at a level 
of about 2,500 bags for one eight-hour shift, he said, but the capacity can 
easily be increased. Mr. Confer said the mill, with close access to soybean 
oil meal, corn and other bulk ingredients, will serve the company’s eastern 
customers more efficiently and economically. For a number of years Hubbard 
served eastern customers from a plant at Ambridge, Pa. The new mill was 
constructed by T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis. 





Crop Year’s Grain’ Exports 
Well Below Previous Total 


WASHINGTON-—-U.S. exports of 
grains and grain products for the 
full year July-June, 1952-53, were 
estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 12,667,000 long tons 
or 490,500,000 equivalent bushels. 
For the like period a year earlier the 
total was 17,533,000 long tons or 667,- 
719,000 bu. 

The July-June total for 1952-53 in- 
cluded 8,479,000 tons or 316,321,000 
equivalent bushels of wheat, flour and 
macaroni and 4,188,000 tons or 174,- 
360,000 bu. coarse grains. Compara- 
ble figures for July-June, 1951-52, are 
12,712,000 tons or 474,317,000 bu. 
wheat, flour and macaroni, and 4,821,- 
000 or 193,402,000 bu. coarse grains. 


Monthly comparisons for the two 
periods appear in the accompanying 
table. 


Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July-June, 1952-53, 
included 119,646 060 bu. corn, 11,341,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums, 32,554,000 
bu. barley and 399,000 bu. rye. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not 
included in these sub-totals. 

Fifty-two percent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains for the July-June, 
1952-53, period went to European 
countries, chiefly Germany, U.K., Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, Austria and Italy; 11% 
went to Central and South American 


countries (Brazil, Mexico, Argen- 
tina); 20% went to the Far East, 
principally to Japan, India and Ko- 
rea. The remainder, 17%, went to 
Egypt, South Africa, Canada, Israel 
and all other countries. 
1951-52 
(in thousands) 


Wheat, flour 
& macaroni 


Other grains 
& products 





tons bu. tons bu 
July. F 773 28,877 424 17,485 
Aug. wes 1,143 42,691 
Meee... .scicc E088 39,738 
Oct paee dibs 899 33,571 
ree ae 39,143 
eee 920 34,348 
SOM wecses 1,192 14,506 
i 1,269 47.384 
March «...0.. 1,415 52,819 
7 errr 1,053 39,290 
May ....... 1,089 41,027 5 
June SSS 30,923 207 8,53 
Total $2,.72F $74,317 1,821 193.46 
1952-53 
(in thousands) 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
& macaroni & products 
tons bu. tons b 
July ‘ 547 20,442 242 10,19 
Aug a 699 11 228 9,920 
Sept 74 274 11,58 
Oct S73 so 11,94 
Nov. ‘ 524 13 21,140 
Dec. ‘ ae 791 651 26,648 
Jan 922 138 17,79 
Feb. 776 307 12,729 
March ..... 945 360 15,182 
eee 744 252 10,350 
May : hod ? 16 14,s¢ 
June* 50 16,S00 x0 11,529 
Total’ 8,479 316,320 4,188 174,180 


*Preliminary 





Near-Record Feed Supply Seen 
for Smaller Number of Animals 


WASHINGTON—A near - record 
supply of feed grains and other con- 
centrates is in prospect for the com- 
ing year, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says in its current Feed 
Situation report. 

This results from mostly favorable 
prospects for feed crops, particularly 
corn, and large stocks of corn on 
hand from previous years. 

The supply of all feed concentrates 
for 1953-54 (starting Oct. 1), includ- 
ing grains and byproduct feeds, is 
estimated on. the basis of July con- 


ditions at 177 million tons, 6% larg- 
er than last year and within 1% of 
the record supply in 1950-51. 
Present indications are for a furth- 
er small reduction in livestock num- 
bers and production in the 1953-54 
season. The number of grain-consum- 
ing animal units to be fed is now ex- 
pected to be about 2 million less 
than the 169 million estimated for 
the current season. This would be a 
decline of 7 million animal units from 
the postwar peak reached in 1951- 
52. However, it would still be sub- 





stantially above the 154 million in 
1947-48, when livestock numbers, 
reacting to the short feed supply, 
reached the lowest level since before 
World War II. 

The 10% reduction in the 1953 
spring pig crop from a year earlier 
and prospects for a 5% decrease in 
the fall crop will mean fewer hogs 
on farms through at least the first 
half of 1954. The combined spring 
and fall pig crop is expected to total 
about 84 million, 4% below the 1946- 
50 average and the smallest since 
1948. 

Beef cattle numbers have increased 
sharply since 1949, setting a new rec- 
ord in 1952 and again on Jan. 1, 1953. 
A further small increase may occur 
in the calendar year 1953, but the 
heavy sales of cattle, resulting in 
part from liquidation in drouth areas, 
are expected to cause numbers to 
nearly level off from the sharp up- 
ward trend of recent years. 

The quantity of byproduct feeds 
available for feeding in 1953-54 is 
expected to about equal the 22 mil- 
lion tons fed in each of the past 
three feeding seasons. Supplies of 
oilseed cake and meal, based on 
July indications, probably will be at 
least as large as for the 1952-53 
season. The current supply of oil- 
seed cake and meal is somewhat 
larger than a year ago and stocks on 
Oct. 1 this year are expected to be 
much larger than the 158,000 tons on 
that date in 1952. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
177,273 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master Office purchased 177,273 sacks 
of both hard and soft wheat flour 
during the week ending Aug. 8. 
Awards were made on four separate 
days. 

The Army bought 68,100 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for the Navy packed 
in 50-lb. bags for both export and 
domestic use Aug. 4. 

A total of 53,800 cwt. for export 
use packed in 50-lb. export packs 
was bought as follows: International 
Milling Co., 2,200 cwt. for Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at $6.05 and 1,600 cwt. for 
Boston at $6.10; Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Ine., Kansas City, 22,400 cwt. 
for Norfolk, Va., at $6.11; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 24,- 
000 cwt. for Oakland, Cal., at $5.99, 
and Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Ma- 
lad City, Idaho, 3,600 cwt. for Seat- 
tle at $5.95. 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 50-lb. papers for domestic 
use as follows: International Milling 








Co., 1,700 ewt. for Boston at $5.50, 
5,600 cwt. for Norfolk, Va., at $5.54, 
1,600 ewt. for Brooklyn, N.Y., at 


$5.45 and 1,000 cwt. for Colora, Md., 
at $5.50; Kerr Gifford & Co., Port- 
land, Ore., 2,400 cwt. for Seattle at 
$5.34; General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
600 ewt. for Yukon, Fla., at $5.67; 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, 600 cwt. for Pensacola, Fla., at 
$5.42 and 800 ewt. for Corpus Christi, 
Texas, at $5.26. 

On Aug. 5 the Army bought 99,049 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Army and Marines for both domestic 
and export use. 

A total of 88,049 cwt. packed in 
50-lb. export packs for the Army 
was awarded as follows: Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., 3,740 ewt. for Brook- 
lyn at $5.99, 3,913 cwt. for New Or- 
leans at $5.63; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Los Angeles, Cal., 20,000 cwt. for 
Stockton, Cal., at $5.91; General 


Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 55,396 cwt. 
for Stockton at $5.98 and 5,000 cwt. 
for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.98. 

The remainder of the flour, packed 
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in 100-Ib. papers for domestic use by 
the Marines, was awarded as follows: 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 800 
sacks for Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.44, 
2,700 sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at 
$5.58 and 1600 sacks for Parris 
Island, S.C., at $5.44; Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 4,000 
sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at $5.20, 
600 sacks for San Diego, Cal., at 
$5.20, 500 sacks for El Toro, Cal., at 
$5.20; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., 800 sacks for Quantico, Va., at 
$5.40. 


The Army bought 9,324 sacks of 


hard wheat flour packed in 100-lb. 
papers for domestic use Aug. 6 
Awards were as follows: Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., 3,600 sacks for San An- 
tonio, Texas, at $5.14, 3,724 sacks for 
Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.27 and 1,200 
sacks for Cadet, Texas, at $5.16; Fort 
Morgan Mills, Denver, Col., 800 sacks 
for Ft. Francis E. Warren, Wyo., at 
$4.89. 

On Aug. 7 the Army 
sacks of soft wheat flour for the 
Marines packed in 100-lb. four-ply 
papers for domestic use. The award 
went to California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles, Cal., for Ranch House, Cal., 
at $5.14. 


bought 800 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMERICAN BAKERIES NET 
DIPS FOLLOWING MERGER 


CHICAGO—American Bakeries Co. 
(formerly Purity Bakeries Corp.) re- 
ports consolidated net income, includ- 
ing net income of American Bakeries 
Co., Florida, prior to effective date 
of merger, after provision for federal 


taxes on income, for the 28 weeks 
ended July 11, 1953, of $2,232,613. 


This is equivalent to $1.31 a share 
on 1,596,118 shares of common stock 
presently outstanding after an al- 
lowance equivalent to the preferred 
stock dividend requirement for 28 
weeks. This compares to total con- 
solidated net income of the merged 
companies, of $2,324,477 for the cor- 
responding 28 weeks of 1952. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 11, 
1953, consolidated net income, in- 
cluding net income of American Bak- 
eries Co., Florida, prior to merger and 
after provision for federal taxes on in- 
come was $970,319, equivalent to 57¢ 
a share on common stock outstand- 
ing, after an allowance equivalent to 
the preferred stock dividend require- 
ment for 12 weeks. This compares to 
total consolidated net income of the 
merged companies of $1,037,842 for 
the corresponding 12 weeks of 1952. 

Consolidated net income before 
provision for federal taxes on income 
for the 28 weeks ended July 11, 1953, 
including income of American Bak- 
eries Co., Florida, prior to merger, 
amounted to $4,753,516; and for the 
12 weeks ended July 11, 1953, 
$1,941,178. 

The board of directors declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock of the 
corporation and a dividend of 9512¢ 
a share on the 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the cor- 
poration for the period from June 15, 
1953, to Aug. 31, 1953, both payable 
Sept. 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Aug. 14, 1953. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FISHER NAMES CREDIT CHIEF 

SEATTLE—William A. Dunks has 
been named credit manager of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, filling the 
post of the late Stanley J. Hunter, 
according to an announcement by 
John L. Locke, president and gener- 
al manager. Mr. Dunks joined the 
company in 1950 as assistant to Mr. 
Hunter. 
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Larger CCC Corn 
Sales Reported 
for Domestic Trade 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 3 million 
bushels of corn were sold by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. office at Chicago 
during the week ending Aug. 7, and 
additional corn sales were made at 
the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
commodity offices. Sales of wheat in 
a similar period were relatively 
smaller. 

The Chicago Commodity Office dur- 
ing the period July 31 through Aug. 6 
reported domestic sales of 2,999,454 
bu. corn, 36,000 bu. wheat, 8,657 bu. 
oats and 1,717 bu. soybeans, along 
with export sales of 11,750 ewt. edible 
beans. 

The Minneapolis Commodity Office 
reports sales of 168,185 bu. wheat, 
782,614 bu. corn, 5,477 bu. barley, 
45,546 bu. oats, 1,700 bu. rye, 143,121 
bu. flax and 7,926 bu. soybeans. In- 
cluded in the above figure for corn, 
100,000 bu. were sold for export. 

The Kansas City office during the 
week of July 31-Aug. 6 sold 57,915 bu. 
corn and 4,000 bu. wheat for domestic 
use in the five-state area served by 
the Kansas City office. The wheat 
was not suitable for storage 


——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOCAL MILLS PROTEST 
KANSAS CITY TAX PLAN 


KANSAS CITY—A protest against 
a city manufacturers’ tax of 75¢ on 
each $1,000 of gross receipts was 
made by representatives of flour and 
feed mills before the Kansas City 
council finance committee Aug. 7. 
The mills declared that the tax would 
put them at a great disadvantage 
compared with competitors in other 
locations and would affect the vol- 
ume of business done by these firms 
through Kansas City plants. The mill 
representatives suggested instead flat 
license fees similar to those charged 
grain breweries and dis- 
tilleries. 

Flour mills represented at the hear- 
ing were Rodney Milling Co. and 
General Mills, Inc., the only mills 
inside Kansas City limits, and feed 
mills involved were Ralston Purina 
Co., Pay Way Feed Mills, General 
Mills and Albers Milling Co. 

The committee took the protests 
under advisement pending a study of 
the fee system proposed. 


elevators, 
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GENERAL MILLS ACQUIRES 
LARGE TOLEDO BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., continues its expansion program 
by taking steps to acquire a large 
one-story building in Toledo from Lee 
& Cady, wholesale grocers. 

Purchase of the building, which 
measures 503 ft. by 272 ft. and in- 
cludes 10% acres of land, is another 
move in the company’s expansion 
program announced one year ago, ac- 
cording to Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board. 

The price for the building was not 
disclosed, nor was the purpose for 
which it is acquired. Mr. Bullis said 
the structure is suitable for produc- 
tion purposes or warehousing. 

The building was completed in 1949 
by Lee & Cady, and later was leased 
to Edgar’s Warehouse, Inc., the pres- 
ent occupants. General Mills is ex- 
pected to take possession in about 
three months, Mr. Bullis said. 
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“This plant is in a good geographic 
location in relationship to markets 
and transportation costs,” he said. 
“As we announced some time ago, 
General Mills contemplates expansion 
both in new products and in facili- 
ties to meet increasing market de- 
mands. This acquisition is a major 
step in this program.” 





BREAD 


MRS. ALICE P. BAILEY 
HEADS BIRKETT MILLS 

PENN YAN, N.Y.—-At a meeting 
of the directors of the Birkett Mills 
held recently, Mrs. Alice P. Bailey 
was elected to fill the office of presi- 
dent made vacant by the resignation 
of Warren A. Clark. Mr. Clark who 
had been connected with the Birkett 
Mills since 1901, had served as treas- 
urer from 1924 until the death of 
Arthur L. Bailey in 1943 whom he 
succeeded as president. 

Other officers elected by the di- 
rectors are: vice president, John W. 
Bailey; secretary and treasurer, Pe- 
ter G. Schumacher. Mr. Bailey has 
been connected with the Birkett 
Mills since 1934 and treasurer since 
1943. 

Mr. Schumacher has been connect- 
ed with the firm's subsidiary cor- 
poration, Larrowe Mills, Inc., of Co- 
hocton, N.Y., since 1918. He has been 
secretary of the Birkett Mills since 
1924. At present he is president of 
the subsidiary corporation. 

Warren A. Clark remains as a di- 
rector of the corporation, the other 
members of the board being Alice P. 
Bailey, John W. Bailey and Peter G. 
Schumacher. 

The Birkett Mills, together with 
its subsidiary at Cohocton, N.Y., is 
said to be the largest producer of 
buckwheat products in the world. 
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Ted Stivers 


JOINS SPROUT-WALDRON — Har- 
old J. Alsted, vice president in charge 
of sales, Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ted Stivers as sales rep- 
resentative in the southeastern terri- 
tory of Georgia, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida and Cuba. Mr. Stivers worked 
around his father’s flour mill in 
Rome, Ga., as a youth. He received 
a degree in milling technology at 
Kansas State College and _ then 
joined Quaker Oats Co. at Sherman, 
Texas. He rejoined Quaker at Akron, 
Ohio, after three years in the Navy, 
and for the past eight years he has 
been in charge of milling research for 
the company. In his new position of 
calling on the flour and feed milling 
industry for Sprout-Waldron, he will 
make his home in Atlanta. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Joachim Engel, young flour miller 
from Germany, visited in Minneapolis 
last week. He is touring the U. S., 
Visiting flour mills, grain elevators 
and feed mills. Mr. Engel is associated 
with his father, Georg Engel, in the 
flour milling firm Rudolf Rusch at 
Jtzehoe, Holstein, near Hamburg. Mr. 
Engel is accompanied on his tour of 
the U. S. by Dieter Veerbeck, a law- 
yer from Wuppertal, near Cologne. 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, met 
in Washington, D. C., recently, dis- 
cussing how the baking industry and 
the department of agriculture can 
work more closely together with a 
view to moving additional quantities 
of farm products into consumption. 
After the meeting with the secretary, 
Mr. Kelley said further conversation 
on the subject will be held at a future 
date 


H. R. Cramer, vice president in 
charge of grocery products, southern 
region, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, and M. C. Sauer, assistant gen- 
eral flour sales manager, made a re- 
cent business trip to Fort Smith, Ark. 
H. C. Roark, assistant in the grocery 
products division, has returned from 
a vacation in Galveston and other 
Texas cities. 

€ 

H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and his family, are vacationing 
in Texas for a week. The itinerary 
will include a visit with relatives in 
Gatesville, Texas. 

- 

John A. Chain, assistant manager 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, is on a motor trip through 
Southern California. Mr. Chain, who 
is accompanied by his family, will be 
away for two weeks. 


* 

William V. Purcell, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a holiday 
in Spring Lake, N. J., with Mrs. Pur- 
cell. 

€ 

I. S. Joseph, I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, was the guest of Paul 
Whitman, Ace Grain Co., Inc., on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor. 

eS 

A. Henry Becker, Bunge Corp., is 
enjoying the ocean at the Hamptons 
on the Long Island shore. 


R. S. Dickinson, president of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, was a visitor at Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices recently. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minne- 
apolis, was a visitor in the mill’s New 
York offices during an eastern trip. 

- 
Ingram, district 
Mills, Ine., in 
York area, is vacationing in Sea- 
bright, on the Jersey shore. J. L. 
Pruce, district supervisor, in the same 
office, has just returned from a pleas- 
ant vacation in northern Wisconsin 
and Rudolph Vogel, overseas division, 
New York, is motoring through New 
England and Canada. Mr. Ingram and 
Mr. Vogel are accompanied by their 


A. L. 
Pillsbury 


manager, 
the New 








families and the Pruce also 
made the Wisconsin trip. 


Paul Pandermaly, for many years 
with the Standard Milling Co. in Kan- 
sas City, and who last year became 
associated with Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, has resigned 
and is moving to California. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pandermaly have sold their 
home in Kansas City and plan to set- 


family 


tle, if possible, near their former 
home in Santa Monica, Cal. 
e 


The engagement of Roger F. Bless- 


ing, Jr., son of Roger F. Blessing, 
vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


and Mrs. Blessing and Miss Jeanne 
Louise Shafer of Great Bend, Kansas, 
was announced last week. The wed- 
ding will take place in November. 
eo 
Virgil Artman, sales manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 


is visiting the trade in the south- 
eastern states. 
€ 
Sir Patrick Hamilton of Henry 


Simon, Ltd., the British milling ma- 
chinery organization, is scheduled to 
arrive in Montreal Aug. 11 on a visit 
to Canada and the U. S. extending 
over four weeks. Accompanied by 
Lady Hamilton he will visit several 
North American trade centers includ- 
ing New York, Minneapolis, Toronto 
and Vancouver. 


Clyde Hughes of the West Mem- 
phis Wholesale Grocery, West Mem- 


phis, Ark., was introduced on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade recently 
by L. M. Lundgaard, dr., of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

& 


Thomas 8S. Boyd, family flour sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, returned to his office 
July 30 after a week's illness, occa- 
sioned when he suffered ptomaine 
poisoning while on a southern busi- 
ness trip. After a few days in his of- 
fice, Mr. Boyd left for a vacation with 
his family in Evergreen, Colo. 

,' @ 

Visitors at the oflices of Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, recent- 
ly were Ralph C, Sowden, | presi- 
dent of New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, and MNF president; 
and W. P. Bomar, president of Bew- 
Jey Mills, Fort Worth. 

* 

J. W. Linden, sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has returned from a_ business 
trip to Chicago. 


King Aitken, sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, commander of the 454th Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Bn., Army Reserve, 
is in Wisconsin leading his organiza- 
tion in its annual two weeks training 
at Camp McCoy and Camp Haven. 
Mr. Aitken is a major in the Army 
Reserve. 

@ 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., Washington, is 
reported to be making a rapid recov- 
ery after undergoing surgery recent- 
ly. Mr. Bowden is up and about at 
home and is expected to be back at 
his office shortly. 
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Color, Ceremony Mark Opening 
of London Corn Exchange 


By Luna F. 


Broekman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer of this article, Luna F. Broekman, completed a 
50-year stint with The Northwestern Miller at its London office on Jan. 1, 
1948. During her eventful business career, part of which was in an executive 
capacity, she achieved the friendship of leading English, European and Ameri- 
can milling executives, exporters and importers. When the rebuilt London 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane was opened July 27 she was invited to be a 
special guest at the ceremonies. Now living in retirement in England, Miss 
Breekman traveled to London to witness the July 27 ceremonies, following 
which she wrote these impressions of the historic event for The Northwestern 


Miller. 
LONDON-—The day of the open- 
ing of the new London Corn Ex- 


change July 27 was marked by two 
heavy thunderstorms but during the 
ceremony the handsome glass-roofed 
building was flooded by brilliant sun- 
shine, nature, thereby, punctuating 
the blessing pronounced over the 
building and its members by the Rev. 
P. B. Clayton, Padre of Toc H., and 
chaplain to the market. The mem- 
bers were gathered together in full 
force to honor the restoration of 
their trading floor and the dignified 
opening ceremony. 

The imposing entrance in Seething 
Lane to the old Corn Exchange which 
escaped damage from the blitz, pre- 
sented a very gay appearance with 
its steps covered with red carpet 
and banks of hydrangeas on each 
side. From here one passed into the 
Members Room, known as the Sub- 
scription Room, which for the last 
12 years, since the destruction of 
the Exchange in May, 1941, has been 
used as the market floor. This also 
escaped the blitz and is the same as 
it has been for the last 50 years 
and more, except that now, at one 
side, there is a wide doorway on to 
the new Exchange, with handsome 
folding Rhodesian teak doors. 


Italian Marble 


As one passes through these doors 
the beauty of the new building is 
breath-taking. Walls and pillars of 
off-white with dark green Italian 
marble rise in great heights to span 
the glass roof. The floor is of pol- 
ished Rhodesian teak parquet. At the 
top end of the building is a clock 
set in the marble and beneath it a 
plaque engraved with the names of 
members of the London Corn Ex- 
change who lost their lives in World 
War II. At the far end is a spacious 
cloakroom, and, eventually, on the 
right hand side there will be a wide 
entrance into the Seed Market now 
in course of erection and which will 
be similar in every respect to the 
new Corn Exchange. It is hoped this 
will be completed next year. 

The new Corn Exchange stands 
within the old Corn Exchange, oc- 
cupying about one half of the site 
on the north side. The. other half is 
still a ruin but in course of time, 
when labor and materials are avail- 
able, will be converted into a hand- 
some eight-story office building com- 
parable to the new Corn Exchange. 
Thus the largest and oldest mar- 
ket for food grains in the U.K. will be 
suitably accommodated. The ameni- 
ties of the new Corn Exchange are 
such as were never experienced be- 
fore by the London trade of which 
the air-conditioning and central heat- 
ing will be especially appreciated. 

Opening Ceremony 

For the opening ceremony a spa- 
cious platform was erected at the 
top end of the building, covered with 
a green carpet, flanked by massed 
hydrangeas of beautiful colors and 


adorned by gilt chairs for the dis- 
tinguished company performing the 
ceremony. There were also several 
rows of gilt chairs arranged below 
the platform for invited guests from 
other markets, the senior director 
of the Baltic, the deputy chairman 
of Lloyds and presidents of the vari- 
ous associations connected with the 
grain, flour and seed trades and the 
trade press. The rank and file of the 
members of the Corn Exchange stood 
around and behind these chairs in 
large numbers. One spotted among 
them many members and old friends 
of the flour importing trade, includ- 
ing the veteran W. C. Odam, Mar- 
dorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., one of the 
oldest members of the flour import- 
ing trade still on active service. 


Address of Welcome 


J. H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, 
who has been associated with the 
flour importing trade throughout his 
life and is now chairman of the Corn 
Exchange Co., gave the address of 
welcome to the Minister of Food, 
Major The Rt. Hon. Gwilym Lloyd 
George, M.P., who, with his wife, 
had come to perform the opening 
ceremony. The Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Rupert De la 
Bere, K.C.V.O., M.P., accompanied by 
two of his sheriffs, and the Rev. P. 
B. Clayton, vicar of All Hallows by- 
the-Tower, all came to participate 
in the auspicious and long awaited 
great occasion. 

J. H. Pillman told of the long as- 
sociation of the grain and flour trades 
with that part of London and of 
the several markets for the purpose 
erected on that particular spot of 
which the present new building is the 
fourth. The first was erected over 200 
years ago and was an open quadran- 
gle but records show that trading in 
wheat and other cereals took place 
regularly on the same spot even in 
1285. The exchange destroyed by ene- 
my action on May 11, 1941, was 
built in 1827, a very imposing building 
though inadequately equipped with 
necessary amenities required by mod- 
erns. 

Mr. Pillman further said that the 
Ministry of Food had recognized that 
the rebuilding of the Corn Exchange 
was essential for the efficient distri- 
bution under control of cereals and 
cereal products and the trade was 
indebted to the Ministry of Food for 
sponsoring the application for a li- 
cense to rebuild the London Corn 
Exchange. Therefore, when the ques- 
tion arose as to who should be in- 
vited to perform the opening cere- 
mony the natural answer was the 
Minister of Food, Gwilym Lloyd 
George, who they were delighted to 
have with them that day. Also, the 
Lord Mayor of London, whose prede- 
cessor in 1771 apparently exercised 
regulatory control over the cereals 
market in Mark Lane, for in that year, 
according to old records, “The Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Mayor made a regula- 
tion in the Corn Market in Mark 


Lane, when the meal weighers were 
ordered to take an exact account of 
the quantities of wheat bought, the 
different prices given, and the pur- 
chasers’ names added. This register 
was stuck up in the most conspicuous 
part of the market to the great 
pleasure of the public. 

Major Lloyd George on rising to 
open the new Exchange said he re- 
garded it as a very great privilege 
to have been asked to perform the 
opening ceremony of this very hand- 
some and important exchange and, 
appropriately, on the eve of the de- 
control of the trade in cereals and 
cereal products. The period of con- 
trol had been one of very close rela- 
tions between the many good mem- 
bers of the trade and the members 
of the Ministry of Food and they 
parted as firm friends. The country 
owed a very great debt to the trade 
for during the period of control near- 
ly 5 million tons of wheat and flour 
had been imported annually and this 
success could not have been achieved 
but for the skill and special knowl- 
edge of those members of the trade 
concerned. He said he would like to 
mention the work of Mr. Pillman 
in this connection, who had given 
many years of valuable service. 

Continuing, he said that the recon- 
struction of the London Corn Ex- 
change was an important event for 
the whole country as well as for the 
cereal and cereal products trade. Not 
only was it one of the essential mar- 
kets of this country but one of the 
most important in the world. He was 
sure it would return to its former 
preeminence and he wished its mem- 
bers every success and good fortune. 

The Lord Mayor of London spoke 
briefly and with humor. He said he 
would certainly punish all who at- 
tempted to give short weight but 
would give prizes to those who gave 
short speeches in public. He could 
not say anything too good about the 
London Corn Exchange and those as- 
sociated with it and agreed with the 
remark of the Rev. Clayton that its 
members were the salt of the earth. 

Then followed prayers and the 
blessing of the Exchange and _ its 
members by the Rev. Clayton and 
finally, a vote of thanks by E. W. 
Grimsdale, the vice chairman of the 
Corn Exchange Co., to the distin- 
guished guests who said: “Our chair- 
man, Mr. Pillman, has already ex- 
pressed to you our thanks for your 
presence with us today, but I should 
like also to thank our members for 
their patience and forbearance dur- 
ing the last 12 years. The market 
never ceased to function even when 
the exchange was a smoking heap 
of ruins, with the fire engines still 
working, and ever since that day you 
have carried on under great difficul- 
ties. I am glad we are now able to 
give you some better accommodation; 
I am doubly glad because you have a 
very hard job in front of you. The 
government took over most of the 
trade and stocks when prices were 
in the neighborhood of £5 a ton. They 
are now handing it back to us with 
prices of about £25 a ton. This means 
that you have not only to find a 
large amount of extra capital but also 
you have to face market risks five 
times greater than ever before. Dur- 
ing the 50 years I have been on the 
market there have been some very 
difficult times and a number of firms 
have fallen by the wayside but the 
trade has gone on and has always 
been able to supply the country with 
the grain and feedingstuffs it re- 
quires and, I am sure, that in spite of 
the present difficulties it will still be 
able to do so.” 

After the ceremony the members 
and visitors were entertained to re- 
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WANT ADS 


v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


























HELP WANTED 
Vv i iniattheieehneeeeenmiaeiael 


WANTED — RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
ment engineer to work on research prob- 
lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 


of specialties and raw starches desirable 
but not necessary. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability Write giving 
full details to Address 1006, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES @ 








SERRE Vv 


leiellltteeeeneendineiaeiiene | 
FOR SALE — 100-BARREL FLOUR AND 
feed mill 14,000-bushel silo storage, 6 
acres land, water power, doing daily 
business Price $13,500—Mortgage stay. 


Address Box 6, West Rush, N. Y 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv Set eeicehieasensbanemtetiineieenal 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








“ BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. , 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











freshments by the Corn Exchange 
Co. 

It was a day of very happy remem- 
brances to the writer and the renewal 
of some old friendships, a warm wel- 
come being extended to me by those 
with whom I used to come into al- 
most daily contact in the old days 
with The Northwestern Miller. Many, 
however, were missing, their span 
of life having ended and I felt how 
much pleasure the beautiful new 
building would have given them. It 
certainly gave me much pleasure and 
I much appreciated on my own be- 
half and of The Northwestern Miller 
the privilege extended to me by the 
chairman and directors of the Corn 
Exchange Co. by their invitation to 
the very auspicious occasion. May the 
new exchange, so much more beauti- 
ful than the old, bring success, pros- 
perity and good fortune to all its 
members, especially those connected 
with the flour importing trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in 
afloat at the principal markets of 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 1, 
1953, and Aug. 3, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


store and 
the U.S. 


Canadian 
-in bond— 
Aug Aug 
, i, 3 
1953 1952 1953 
Wheat ......342,444 279,426 590 
Corn ioow RES 0 
Oats - 18,347 
Rye t, 755 1,56 rf: 577 
Barley 9,069 14,861 160) 215 


Stocks of U.S. bonded 


—American 
Aug Aug 
1 @ 


1952 
1,442 


779 = 3,484 


grain in store and 


afloat in Canadian \ug 1 lig 
ago 


corn, 


markets 


ures for corresponding date of a year 


given in parentheses (vO ’s omitted) 
3836 (2,638), bu.; 


barley, 36 (72) 
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Canadian Government Revises 
Specifications for Bread Types 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment’s specification board, a part of 
the National Research Council, has 
issued revised specifications for white, 
enriched white, whole wheat, fruit 
and raisin bread. It is the duty of the 
board to prepare specifications for 
products which government depart- 
ments buy and it is in line with 
adopted policy to circum- 
stances dictate 

Bread: White, enriched white, and 
whole wheat 


revise as 


l Definition. 
This specification applies to three 


types of wheat flour bread made 
from pure and wholesome materials. 
2. Applicable Acts and Regula- 


tions. 

In addition to complying with the 
requirements of this specification, 
Bread; White, Enriched White, and 
Whole Wheat and materials entering 
into its manufacture shall comply 
with the relevant regulations of the 
Food and Drugs Act. 

3. Classification. 

Bread to this specification shall be 
supplied in such of the following types 
as may be specified by the purchaser: 


Type I—White. 
Type II—Enriched White 
Type III-—-Whole Wheat. 


Bread shall 
unsliced as may 
purchase} 


be supplied sliced or 
be specified by the 


1. General Requirements. 

The bread shall be produced and 
packaged under sanitary conditions 
in accordance with good commercial 
practice 

Bread to this specification shall be 
baked in tins. 

The bread shall be capable of being 
sliced without excessive crumbling. 

The shall be sweet and 
wholesome, well risen and well baked 


loaves 





with even bloom, free from burned 
lee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











SEA 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








crust and bold and uniform in shape. 

The crumb shall have a good even 
resilient texture, and the bread shall 
be free from doughy spots or lumps, 
or indications of “rope.” 


5. Detail Requirements. 

Type I—White bread shall be made 
from a good quality 

White flour or 

Vitamin B white flour (Canada Ap- 
proved). 


Block-long Fourdriniers sitting side by side turn out an endless strip of kraft 24 hours per day, 7 days per week, 
365 days per year. At ‘‘wet end"’ above, kraft is 96% water, 4% pulp. Scene is at modern Florida mill where 


Hudson Multiwall Sacks are made 


REASON NUMBER 3 


Type IIl—Enriched white bread 
shall be made from a good quality 

Enriched white flour or 

Enriched Vitamin B white flour 

Type III—Whole wheat bread shall 
be made from a blend containing at 
least 60 per cent good quality Whole 
Wheat flour, and the remainder good 
quality white wheaten flour. 

Types I and II-—-Bread shall be 
white to creamy in color and shall be 
free from greyness. 

Age at Delivery—-The bread shall 
be not less than 12 hours drawn from 
the oven before delivery. 

Keeping Qualities —§ When 


stored 





HUDSON MAKES ITS OWN KRAFT 


Last vear this Hudson mill made enough kraft to lay a 20-foot strip several times around 
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under suitable conditions, the bread 
shall keep sweet, sound and palatable 
for 72 hours after delivery. 

Weight per Loaf—At the time of 
delivery, and in accordance with the 
request of the purchaser, loaves shall 

less than 15 ounces, 1 
pound, 1's pounds, or 2 pounds each. 

Total Solids 


tent of the bread at the time of de- 


» 


weigh not 


The total solids con- 


livery shall be not less than 61 per 
cent by weight of the bread. 

6. Packaging, Labeling, Packing 
and Marking. 

Unless otherwise specified by the 


purchaser, the bread shall be wrapped 





Automatic controls safeguard every 
foot of kraft manufacture, to assure that 
your exacting specifications are fully met 





At ‘dry end" of Fourdrinier, water con 
tent has been reduced to proper 6%. 
Crane removes kraft for rewinding, slit- 
ting, and humidity-guarded storage. 


Here is why HUDSON can 
guarantee Multiwall Sacks 
against breaking on your packer 


the world. Hudson is a veteran of 31 years in kraft manufacture... but its Multiwall Sack 


mill is virtually new—with outstandingly advanced equipment. 


By making its own kraft, Hudson exerts iron-clad control of Multiwall Sack quality and 


delivery schedules. This is another reason why Hudson guarantees to replace without cost 
all Hudson Multiwall Sacks that fail on your packing or closing machines 






Didtcenians: | HUDSON 





HAMANN ALANIS 
the World’s most fully 


GUARANTEED 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP., Dept. 24. 


bf 


% 


Me 





505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ".o 


SEND TODAY: How to store your sacks 


u J WJ : ‘ 


for maximum performance 
Profusely illustrated folder shows you 
the scientific way to store your sacks. 
Step by step procedures that improve 
the performance of your sacks by 









up-to-minute storage methods 
No obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW to 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. 246 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22, for literature and full information. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
u AK MINNB SOTA GS 


& CtTv , 
















——-—-—-—~-—-----------5 








“Yhe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS ©* 









Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of } |: 
America’s foremost | 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Se 














The Northwestern Miller 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
One year $4 [|] Two years $7 
Billme [() Bill my firm ([) I am sending payment 
SE a cc arekdanuteis ee akGhe ake Geko nek ah babar wae as cian oe 
Address 
ees ree err Zone... State. . tise bebe cin eeaces 
Kindly Check J [hones ee Sere 
Type of MILL | 5 sales or Office UTOR ‘) () Wholesale [) Wholesale 
Business Grocer ) Retail 





according to good commercial prac- 
tice. 

The bread shall be delivered in 
clean, sanitary cartons or crates 
which protect the bread from dust 
and handling in transit, but such car- 
tons or crates shall be constructed so 
as to permit circulation of air for 
ventilation. 

Except as specified above, standard 
commercial methods of packaging, 
labeling, packing and marking shall 
be acceptable. 

7. Test Methods. 

The total solids content of the 
bread shall be determined by the 
methods given in Chapter 13 of the 
most recent edition of the Official 
and Tentative Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. 

8. Notes. 

Copies of the Food and Drugs Act 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Food and Drug Divisions, 35 
John Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Copies of the Official and Tenta- 
tive Methods of Analysis of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists may be obtained from the Asso 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, P. O. Box 540, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Station, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Invitations to Tender should state: 


(i) Type required or proportion of 
types. 
(ii) Whether bread is to be sliced 


or unsliced. 


(iii) Weight of loaf (see Section 
+s 
(iv) Special packaging and mark- 


ing instructions (see Sections 6.1 and 
6.3). 
The following formulae specify the 


richness of bread expected in this 
specification: 

Ingredients Type Lor Il Type Ill 
Flour 100 Ib 100 1t 
Skim milk powder i ib $ ib 
salt ° 2 lb Ib 
shor nir 2 it ! 
Sugar >to Ib (1 
Yea lto3lb ( 
Malt 11t 
Wat (?) 

Imy (3) ( 

1) Sugar or mola 4 bal I 

As required 

(3) Optional with baker 

Bread: Fruit and raisin. 

1. Definition. 

This specification applies to two 
types of bread made from wheat 
flour, fruits and other pure and 
wholesome materials. 

2. Applicable Acts and Regula- 


tions. 

In addition to complying with the 
requirements of this specification, 
Bread, Fruit and Raisin, shall com- 
ply with the relevant regulations of 
the Food and Drugs Act. 

3. Classification. 

Bread to this specification shall be 
supplied in such of the following 
types as may be specified by the pur- 
chaser: 

Type I—-Raisin Bread. 

Type II—Fruit Bread. 

4. General Requirements. 

The bread shall be produced and 
packaged under sanitary conditions in 
accordance with good commercial 
practice. 

Bread to this specification shall be 
baked in tins. 

The bread shall be capable of being 
sliced without excessive crumbling. 

The loaves shall be sweet and 
wholesome, well risen and well baked 
with even bloom, free from burned 
crust and bold and uniform in shape. 

The crumb shall have a good even 
resilient texture and the bread shall 
be free from doughy spots or lump 
or indications of “rope.” 

5. Detail Requirements. 

Type I—Raisin bread shall contain 
as the only fruit, raisins. It shall be 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJI_LOQUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”’ Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “‘Famed,’”’ London 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ‘“CoVENTRY.”’ London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,”’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: “‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
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of a composition similar to that out- 
lined in Section 8. 

Type Il—Fruit bread shall contain 
mixed fruits and peel. It shall be of a 
composition similar to that outlined 
in Section 8. 

Bread of both types shall be made 
from 

White flour or 

Enriched white flour or 

Vitamin B white flour (Canada Ap- 

proved) or 

Enriched Vitamin B white flour, as 

may be specified by the pur- 
chaser. 

Age at Delivery--The bread shall 
be not less than 12 hours drawn from 
the oven before delivery. 

Keeping Qualities — When stored 
under suitable conditions the bread 
shall keep sweet, sound and palatable 
for 72 hours after delivery. 

Weight per Loaf—At the time of 
delivery and in accordance with the 
request of the purchaser, loaves shall 
weigh not less than 1 lb. each. 

Total Solids—-The total solids con- 
tent of the bread at the time of de- 
livery shall be not less than 61% by 
weight of the bread. 

6. Packaging, Labeling, 
and Marking. 

Unless otherwise specified by the 
purchaser, the bread shall be wrapped 
according to good commercial prac- 
tice. 

The bread shall be delivered in 
clean, sanitary cartons or crates 
which protect the bread from dust 
and handling in transit, but such car- 
tons or crates shall be constructed so 
as to permit circulation of air for 
ventilation. 

Except as specified above, standard 
commercial methods of packaging, 
labeling, packing and marking shall 
be acceptable. 

7. Test Methods. 

The total solids content of the 
bread shall be determined by the 
methods given in Chapter 13 of the 
most recent edition of the Official 
and Tentative Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. 

8. Notes. 

Copies of the Food and Drugs Act 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Food and Drug Divisions, 35 
John Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Copies of the Official and Tentative 
Methods of Analysis of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
P. O. Box 540, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Invitations to Tender should state: 

(i) Type required (fruit or raisin 
or proportion of each). 

(ii) Flour to be used in Type I 
bread. 

(iii) Weight of loaf. 

(iv) Special packaging and mark- 
ing instructions. 

The following formulae specify the 
richness of bread and the fruit con- 
tent desired: 


Packing 


Type l Type Il 

Ingredients raisin bread fruit bread 
Flour. 100) «Ib 100 = Ib. 
Water (variable) 65 Ib 65 Ib. 
Yeast (compressed) 4 Ib 4 Ib 
Salt . a 2.5 Ib 2.5 1b 
Sugar . we 5 6b 6 Ib. 
Shortening , 5 Ib 5 Ib 
Skim milk powder 5 lb 41.5 1b 
Malt TTY Ib 1 Ib. 
Raisins .. ee : 5 Ib 45 Ib 
Cherries .. ‘ : , 1 
Peel, mixed . 1 


’ Ib 
) 


( 
® Ib 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Fed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43/, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 


Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 822 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee: 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 
‘ 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 








“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers : i 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Wavrriry” 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address “Felixcohen"” 








Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code. 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *“MARVEL,'' Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLomA,"’ Glasgow 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





=— | 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Services 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm oficial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grair Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PropucTION 














118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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SALINA, KANSAS 





If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 


ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 





Sim BURRUS W711 5 RY Incorporated 
- KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 















Ls OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, PRESIDENT A. H. FUHRMAN, VICE PRES. & K. C. MGR. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 



















Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Indus | 











MEMBER 'S OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


| FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS CITy— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Hlinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
Be aaeltle ro) Your Job, stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 
as We Are of Ours, for Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


“Bread ts the 
Staff of Lite’ 


1954 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


The Northwestern Miller offers 
a valuable service program to 
its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in 
your operations? 


Ask for more details . 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn- 


New York ¢ Chicago : Kansas City *« Toronto 





General Offices;s WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“RUSSELL'S BEST” 

‘**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Fur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
















“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


“BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY” 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


MINN. 
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TO MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


Easily 
Economically + Accurately 


| as TRA 


Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 














For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control 


For complete information write to: 
. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
Le Ke A a eee ee 


we 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








better bags 





for over 100 years 


~RASS BAG COMPANY 


4 ackson Bivd., Chicago ¢é 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











: Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID + FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





















STAR OF THE WEST 
One of the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 213) Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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What have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 


... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! 

All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as 
your telephone. 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox,”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 























Sure, youll retire some day 
... but on what? 


Retirement can be a pretty grim affair, all right, if you have 
not found a way to save enough money. 


There is, however, a safe, sure way to protect your future— 
with U. S. Defense Bonds. By buying them regularly, you 
build up a constantly-growing reserve for any long-range 
purpose: retirement, education for your children, a new 
home or travel. 


And while you’re saving, you’re helping in your country’s 
defense. Purchasing Defense Bonds curbs inflation, spreads 
the public debt over a broader base and assists in many 
other ways. 

If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. By doing this, you authorize your 
employer to set aside a certain amount of your pay regu- 
larly. If you’re a professional person, you can join the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. And if neither plan is conveni- 
ent, you can buy Defense Bonds at any postoffice or bank. 


NOW EVEN BETTER! INVEST MORE IN 
DEFENSE BONDS! 
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Milling Industry Capacity. Production 


* * * * * * * * * * * 
An Analysis of Data Published by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce 


mills are getting in relation to their 
capacity to produce flour. 
Further analysis of the Bureau's 


figure more 
demand has 

down some 
and, in 


are making it impossible for the 
smaller commercial mills to remain 
in business. 


active capacity to a 
compatible with total 
brought about shutting 
dismantling others, 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


URING the past 10 years, the 
flour milling industry in the 


U.S. has undergone some sig- 
nificant changes as regards number 
of plants, total production and total 
potential capacity of the industry. 

The readjustment of the industry’s 


plants, 
some cases, actual increases in the 
capacities of other plants. 

That readjustment has been accel- 
erated during the past two or three 
years with the closing of a number 
of mills, both large and small. Out 
of these closings has come the state- 
ment or belief that the large mills 


An analysis of annual reports is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census 
for the past 10-year period fails to 
bear out that contention. 

The Bureau's most recent report 
that for the 1952 calendar year 
shows that the small commercial 
mills are getting approximately the 
same amount of business as the large 


reports shows, too, that the reduction 
in capacity of the U.S. milling indus- 
try has affected large mills in about 
the same degree that the small com- 
mercial mills have been affected 

In previous years, the Census Bu- 
reau's annual tabulation of flour pro- 
duction included a chart which pic- 


(Continued on page tat 
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Fig. 1—The bar chart above shows the relationship between the total capacity 
of flour mills in each of the capacity groups employed by the Census Bureau, 
and the total production of flour by each of the groups. For example, mills 
in the 1,201 to 1,600-sack capacity group account for slightly more than 5% 
of the total capacity (as shown on the left side of the chart), and produced 


3,200 


4,000 


6,000 


8.000 


More 
Source ‘Bureau of the Census 


slightly less than 5% of all the flour. Similarly, mills in the next higher group 
(1,601 to 2,400 sacks) represent approximately 8% of all capacity and pro- 
duced 9% of the flour. The chart, prepared from data published by the Census 
Bureau, suggests that commercial mills in the different capacity groups shared 
equally in the total flour business. 
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a ncake flour produce this 


viety 7 


if you use 


V-90 


Nothing . . . positively nothing . . . takes the 
guesswork out of multi-use baking with pan- 
cake flour like slow-acting V-90 phosphate. 
Use the right blend of cereals plus V-90 and 
you can tell the whole world that yours is more 
than a pancake flour . . . that your pancake 
flour is an all-purpose cereal blend that makes 
sweet rolls and coffee cake with a unique and 
delightful flavor. And, as always, your pan- 
cake flour made with V-90 produces the light- 
est, tenderest, most delightfully delicious pan- 
cakes that ever tempted a morning appetite. 





Put your sales force and your advertising 
behind a product like that and your only 
worries will be over keeping your production 
force on-the-ball to satisfy the demand. 


Why not ask us about your pancake flour. 
Maybe we can come up with a suggestion 
that will give your pancake flour the sales lift 
you are looking for. Our 55 years of experi- 
ence with flour products and our staff of home 
economists and cereal chemists are yours as a 
part of Victor’s service to its customers. 








VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. ’ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphote 
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tured the number of mills in each 
capacity group and against the “bar” 
for each group was the group’s per- 
centage of the total U.S. flour out- 
put. The basis for comparison in the 
chart was the number of mills in 
the group and not the ability or cap- 
acity of those mills to produce flour. 
Capacity vs. Production 

As a result, a chart of this type 
presented a distorted picture for in- 
dividuals who did not fully under- 
stand the relationship between num- 
ber of mills in any one group and the 
total capacity of the group. For 
purpose of illustration, they did not 
reconcile the total capacity of 20 
mills, each of 400 sacks capacity with 
the arithmetic fact that the group 
of 20 balanced one mill of 8,000 
sacks capacity. The 20-to-1 ratio 
loomed large and the 1-to-1 ratio 
was overlooked. 

Total capacity of each group is 
related to total production in Figure 
No. 1. The bars on the left side of 
the chart present the total daily cap- 
acity of each group with reference to 
the total capacity of the industry. 
For example, mills of less than 400 
sacks a day account for approximate- 
ly 9% of the total U.S. capacity. At 
the other end of the scale, mills of 
8,000 sacks a day or more capacity 
account for approximately 23% of the 
total U.S. capacity. 

Plotted in the space on the right 
side of Figure No. 1 are the per- 
centages of the total U.S. flour pro- 
duction accounted for by each of the 
different capacity groups. For ex- 
ample, mills of 8,000 sacks or more 
daily capacity account for the pro- 
duction of slightly more than 25% 
of the total flour output. 

Figure No. 1 is, in reality, two 
charts in one and supplies the an- 
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Fig. 2—The number of commercial mills (400 sacks or 
more daily), reported annually by the Bureau of the 
Census, is plotted against the milling industry's total 
annual capacity in the above chart, and shows that since 
1948, the trend in capacity reduction has kept pace with 





the reduction in the number of mills operating. Had the 
reduction in number of mills been limited to small mills 
only, the solid line, representing total capacity, would not 
have followed the line depicting the number of com- 
mercial mills reported annually by the Census Bureau. 





swers for two pertinent questions of 
each group of mills: Question No. 1, 
“How much flour could you produce ?”’ 
and Question No. 2, “How much flour 
did you produce?” 

It becomes apparent 
graphic presentation of 
Bureau figures that the commercial 
mills in each group, regardless of 
their size, got their fair share of the 
total business. 

Figure No. 2 charts the relation- 
ship between the number of commer- 


from the 
the Census 





Table 1—Numbers of Mills in the Different Capacity Groups by 


Years, 1944-1952, Inclusive. 


(From the Bureau of the Census) 


1944 194 1M4t 


9 


available 


tferent 


bases 


194s 1950 


1949 1951 


4% 


In 1947 the Census Bureau 


1 onducted = its 
or classifications than the daily 


capacity of 


mills in the U.S. and the com- 
bined flour milling capacity for the 
period 1944-52, inclusive. The spread 
between the line showing the numbet 
of mills and the line showing total 
capacity indicates that a large num- 
ber of small mills were reactivated 
during 1944, without a significant 
effect on the nation’s total capacity. 

Since the end of the World War II 
period, however, there has been a 
good relationship between the decline 
in the number of commercial mills 
in the U.S. and the industry's total 
capacity. That fact is evident from 
the similarity in the slope of the 
“number of mills” and “total cap- 
acity” lines in Figure 2. 

Had the mortality in milling estab- 
lishments been limited to small mills, 
the capacity line would have re- 
mained in the upper level. The chart, 
also prepared from Census Bureau 
data, shows that the reduction in the 
number of mills has been accom- 
panied by a similar percentage re- 


cial 


duction in the industry's total capa- 
city 
Mill Numbers vs. Production 

Figure No. 3 was prepared from 
data contained in the 1952 calendar 
year summary, published by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and is the same type of 
chart that the bureau has, in past 
years, included with its annual sum- 
maries. 

The only difference between Figure 
No. 1 and Figure No. 3 is the base 
for the left side of the chart. In 
Table 2—Kelationship of Combined Capac- 

ity of Mills in the Different Capacity 

Groups to the Total Flour Production of 


Those Groups, 1952. (Prom the Bureau of 
the Census.) 


(jroup Per 
centane of 
Total Capacity 


(jroup'’s Per 
centage of 
Total Output 
1.9 
11 
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9.6 
10.6 
17.5 
14.7 
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Fig. 3—The above chart, prepared from data published by the Bureau of the 
Census, plots numbers of mills in each of the capacity groups opposite total 
flour production by each of the groups, and is similar to charts previously pre- 
pared by the bureau. This chart differs from Chart No. 1 in that it shows the 
relationship to number of mills in each group, whereas the basis in Chart 


No. 1 is group capacity. 


Fig. 4—The above chart, prepared from data published by the Bureau of the 
Census, shows the relationship between a mill's daily capacity and the per- 
centage flour extraction. The points plotted represent the average extraction 
rate for all mills in each capacity group, from mills with 50 sacks to 8,001 
and more sacks daily capacity. Expressed in pounds of wheat per sack of flour, 
the average 50-sack mill required 12 Ib., or one fifth bushel more wheat. 
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Table 3—Commercial Wheat Milling Production, by States: 1952 and 1951 
— _ - 1952— - ———————— 1951 
Wheat flour production wheat 
W Daily Percent of flour 
estimated Offal 7-Av. pounds—, product'n 
( } annual product'n per sack flour (thousand 
ecapacity* (tons) Wheat Offal sacks) 
Kansa 90.7 727,110 141.0 41.4 36,006 
Mint t 90.0 571,604 138.9 39.3 28,929 
New Yor 100.1 537,146 138.5 39.0 26,320 
Mi 82.6 $20,091 142.0 42.3 21,982 
Iilir $9.6 287,575 141,3 42.0 13,344 
‘ 62.0 139.2 40.7 *12,417 
" 91.7 138.4 38.8 9,776 
$0.9 135,0 36.6 9,645 
121 74.6 40.6 9,357 
7 81.9 37.3 5,707 
1 87.9 39.8 5,996 
1 114.3 38.8 4,896 
in 1] 83.6 39.1 4,105 
) 117.5 40.5 4,087 
9 89.7 39.0 4,085 
9S.4 40.0 3,070 
Indiana 62.1 44.9 2,692 
Montana 74.4 37.7 3,040 
No. Dak 59.2 49,452 38.7 2,784 
Oth, state 48,91 20,135 152,505 51.6 436,746 43.4 21,090 
Total . & 74 28,148 1,098,129 $1.2 4,605,468 140.0 40.4 229,292 
*Estimate unnual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by the number 
of work day - the year (calculated on the basis of a 5-day week with allowances for 
the followl: Jan. 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Dec. 25.) 
figure No. 1, total capacity in each capacity which were active during 


group determined the length of the 
for that group; while in Figure 
3, the number of mills in the group 


is the base. 


Information regarding the number 
of mills of less than 400 sacks a day 


1951 and 1952 is not available. Data 
for 1950 are used in this report be- 
cause that is the latest year in which 
the Census Bureau canvassed mills 
of less than 400 sacks capacity. 

For 1950, the bureau reported that 
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Table 4—Commercial Wheat Milling Production, by Months: 1952 
Wheat flour production- 
(thousand sacks) 
Average Wheat Offal Flour 
per Calendar grindings production Av. pounds per extraction 
working month (thousand (thousand sack of flour rate 
Mon day* total bushels) tons) Wheat Offal (fy ent)t 
January . 964 21,212 19,683 429 140.5 40.4 71.2 
February 882 18,519 376 140.4 40.6 71.2 
March 855 17,920 36 140.7 410.6 71.1 
April $21 18,065 3 140.2 40.2 71.3 
May 838 17,599 53 140.1 40.1 71.4 
ine 862 18,101 68 140.0 40.7 71.4 
y S68 19,099 88 139.9 40.6 71.5 
igu 91 19,177 86 139.8 40.3 71.5 
ptember 939 19,714 397 139.7 40.3 71.6 
tober 917 21,081 424 139.7 10.2 71.6 
emt 98 18,671 377 139.7 40.4 71.6 
ecemt 863 18,990 380 139.4 40.0 71.7 
Total S92 228,148 2,374 $66 140.0 10.4 71.4 
*The number of working days per month is computed on the ba of a 5-day week with 
illowances for the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Dec 25 
tWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground 
Table 5—Commercial Wheat Milling Production by Capacity Groups: 1952, 1951 and 1950 
~1952 _ - 1951 1950 - 
Wheat flour production Wh't flour produ’t’n Wheat flour 
Daily Percent of Daily Product’n 
Number Total 24-hr. estim’t’d No Total 24-hr. No Total 
of (thousands capacity annual of (thousands capacity of (thous 
mills of sacks) (sacks) capacity mills of sacks) (sacks) mills sacks) 
50 sacks & under 73 88 
51-100 sacks °11 794 
101-200 sacks ° n. a.* 15,87 102,7¢ na 1f 102,764 220 2,051 
201-300 sacks .. 9 1,7¢ 
301-400 sacks 4 1,466 
401-800 sacks ... 69 41.0 84 +,.746 16,452 17 6,115 
801-1,200 sacks i9 60.5 19 7,876 1,32 7 9,994 
1,201-1,600 acks 40) 61.4 40 57,830 39 8.45 
1,601-2,400 sacks 42 94.4 15 97,197 i9 4 
2,401-3,200 acks 34 90.3 35 100,081 9 
3.201-4,000 sacks 28 13.8 1 114,348 ) 
4,001-6,000 sacks 41.8 2 159,564 0 
6,001-8,000 sacks 20 91.8 i , 170,080 22 
8,001 s’ks & over 18 60.800 953.738 2 6 15 9 9 ) 15 
Total na 228,148 1,098,129 81 na ’ 1,1 i 1 s 1,899 
n. a. Not available 
Estimates for mills with a daily capac ich ind ! based ot } r 19 
reports 
mills of less than 400 sacks a day plots the average flour extraction 
operated on an average of 22% of rate against the mill capacity fig- 


capacity. Mills included in that cat- 


ure. In its 1950 summary, the Census 


egory are mostly custom mills that Bureau data showed that mills of 
operate at the convenience of the 50 sacks or less averaged about 
owner and the demand of the farmers 6712‘% extraction as compared with 
in the community. 7244% extraction of mills of 8,000 


The Census Bureau does not class 
mills of less than 400 sacks a day 
capacity as commercial mills since 
the small units are not competitive 
in the sense that they are factors in 
the flour market. 


Mill Capacity vs. Extraction 
Evidence to support that 
sion is shown in Figure No. 


conclu- 
4 which 


sacks a day capacity. 

Translated into wheat ground, those 
percentages mean that the 50-sack 
mill required approximately 150 Ib. 
of wheat per sack of flour as against 
138 lb. for the large mill. 

The small mill, then, requires 12 Ib. 
more wheat per sack, or one fifth 
bushel more, than does the large mill. 
At present prices, that’s about 50¢ 








© Each aspiration chamber di- 
vided into six compartments 
with individual control of air 
volume 


© Three superimposed sieves 
for grading and purifying 





& Automatic feeding device 


4] Throw and stock distribution 
adjustable 


6 New type Buhler Drive 


6} Oscillating collecting troughs. 
No worm conveyors 





te All metal construction 


BUHLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Engineers fer Industry Since 1860 
2121 STATE HIGHWAY #4 + FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 


24 KING STREET WEST + TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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ESSMUELLER 


CORRUGATING AND GRINDING SERVICE 


@ INCREASED FLOUR CAPACITY 
@ IMPROVED UNIFORMITY 

@ REDUCED ASH CONTENT 

@ FASTER PRODUCTION 


Regrinding and corrugating break rolls every 250 fulltime 
operation days plus regrinding smooth rolls every 500 days 
costs but .003 to .004 cents per sack of ground flour. Profit 
in yield alone more than pays cost. Ship your rolls today. 


the ESSMUELLER Gonsany 


Manufacturers 





Engineers ®@ 





1222 S. 8TH ST. ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
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more a sack for the raw product. 

There probably are exceptions to 
the general rule for each of the dif- 
ferent capacity groups regarding the 
extraction rate. The chart was pre- 
pared from data which presented the 
average extraction rate for each 
group. However, study of Figure 4 
gives rise to the question, “Are mills 
inefficient because they are small or 
are they small because they are in- 
efficient?” That query is similar to 
the old saw, “Which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?” 

Any conclusions drawn from the 
relationship between a mill's extrac- 
tion rate and its capacity must, how- 
ever, take many other factors into 
consideration. The question cannot be 
answered by the statement that a 
mill is small because it is inefficient, 
i.e., it has a low extraction percent- 
age. Neither can the question be an- 
swered by the conclusive statement 
that a mill is small because “the big 
mills take all the business.” 

In most instances a small mill is 
small because the owner wants it 
that way. The mill is not operated as 
a business, or even as a way of life, 
but as a sideline. 

The milling industry in the USS. 
today includes in its membership 
many large multiple-unit milling com- 
panies that had their start in one 
small mill. The owners of those com- 
panies chose not to remain small, 
however. There are small mills, too, 
that are equally as efficient as the 
large mills 

Romantic Pictures Disappear 

It is this writer’s belief that many 
of the lamentations about the dis- 
appearance of the “small mill” stem 
from the disappearance of the pic- 
turesque water wheel or the antique 
buhrstones. The tears that are shed 
are not tears of grief over the dis- 
appearance of a business institution, 
but rather of a bit of pastoral scene- 
ry. Those small mills never were in 
competition with the large mills and 
they were not “killed off.” They 
simply died with the miller or were 
victims of mismanagement. 

Wheat flour production in the USS. 
during the calendar year of 1952 
amounted to 228,148,000 sacks, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau sum- 
mary. Compared with the 1951 out- 
put, this represents a decline of 1,- 
144,000 sacks or one half of 1% of 
the 1951 total. 

On the basis of output per work- 
ing day, 1952 production averaged 
892,000 sacks as compared with 899,- 
000 sacks in 1951 for a net decline of 
7,000 sacks per working day for the 
255 working days during the year. 

Three states—Kansas, Minnesota 
and New York—accounted for one 
third of the nation’s total output. 
(See Table 3.) Kansas held its posi- 
tion as the No. 1 flour production state 
with a total output of 35,045,000 sacks. 
In 1951, the total output in Kansas 
was 36,006,000 sacks and a compari- 
son of the totals for those two years 
discloses that the decline in output in 
Kansas — 961,000 sacks —- accounted 
for about 85% of the nation’s total 
decline during 1952, as compared with 
the previous year. The other two prin- 
cipal flour producing states, Minneso- 
ta and New York, both showed in- 
creases during 1952 as compared with 
1951. 

The data published by the bureau 
showed a reduction of nearly 8,000 
sacks per day in the production po- 
tential of Kansas during 1952. Dur- 
ing 1952, Kansas mills had an aggre- 
gate daily capacity of 150,898 sacks 
as compared with 158,803 sacks in 
1951. 

The daily capacity of all mills in 
Minnesota showed a small increase 
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during 1952 as compared with 1951. Table 6—Summary: Commercial Wheat Milling Production; 1940-1952 
The 1952 summary showed that the Wheat flour Wheat Offal \verage number « af 
aggregate capacity of mills in Min- Cee ere Nl som . aa — 
nesota amounted to 126,130 sacks as *' wapecetd bushels) tons) Wheat Offa erate 
compared with 125,980 sacks in 1951. 1°" ages yee — : --- 
New York also showed a small gain eas “ es + ane a ‘0 a 
in total 24-hour capacity with a fig- 19% 237,900 551.1 ! "1s 139.0 ‘9 ‘9 
ure of 108,721 sacks in 1952 as com- j4,: aaee saag2 5 598 ae 0.3 + 
pared with 108,472 sacks in 1951. 194 278,900 624.740 1895 1344 6.1 a 
Mills in New York state averaged ao dante oe ~ a7 * - 
100% running time during the cal- 1949 ” gana : pn ean “ s 
endar year, based on the Census Bu- 19 224,899 23 M1 ; 534 , ’ 0 ‘6 
reau’s 5-day week. Kansas mills aver-_!""' re — W4 14 
aged 90.7% and Minnesota mills °* sipaion : pest rhe ni 14 
90.0%. the : ; we moe i. “ a roe pp elon with the eeaings of commercial sills tn 
None of the “Big Three” states, Agricultural Kx onomi + Kor "1946 1946 P . a ; ae y = 1947-1986 ae eee S 
however, led in the running-time fig- na 7 regen Aye na Bese yee will ‘ ity ol ity “9 é. timat ' based om mth 














THE CIRCUS STRONG MAN can lift great weight and 
tear telephone books in half but generally is no match for GENUINE 
even a second rate pugilist. He is a SPECIALIST. ¥ 


SWISS SILK is a specialized textile. It has strength 
where strength is needed, smooth finish to insure capacity 
flow, and expert technical supervision that guarantees maxi- 
mum bolting results. 


SWISS SILK may not make an attractive dress for 


your wife, but it will make the best dressing possible for your 
reels and sifters. 


BODMER - DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLE 
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The “WILLIAMS WAY 


SERVICE” 


¥V CHECK YOUR— 


Stock of Wire Cloth 
—then order Tyler 
Wire Cloth 


“The WILLIAMS WAY” 














MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 








Ready To Ship Seme Day | 11. Li ART-CARTER 


(1) Belt Dressing and Cement 


GRAIN CLEANING 
(J Lacers and Hooks EQUIPMENT 
0) Tyler Wire Cloth 











[] Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
[] Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
[] Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
(] Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
(1) Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
(1) Moister Testers 
[] Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigants 
[) Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
[) Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
[] Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
[] Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
() Roll and Purifier Brushes 
() Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
(1) Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
() Rubber Belting 
0 Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


1320 MAIN ST. Phone Victor 3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

























































































CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED. 
{Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 
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of three mills during 1952 as com- 
pared with 1951 in the 4,000 to 6,000 
sack group and a gain of three mills 
in the group of 8,000 sacks or more. 
The 1951 summary showed 15 mills 
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Fig. 5—U. S. Wheat Flour Production, by Years, 1943-1952, Inclusive. 
ure. That distinction was won by in the largest group whereas the 1952 
mills in Utah with an average of summary includes 18 mills. It will be 
117.5% of running time. California noted in Table that in 1951 there 
mills were second with 114.3% were 24 mills of from 6,000 to 8,000 
A comparison of the 1952 sum-_ sacks a day and in 1952 that number 
mary by the Bureau of the Census had shrunk to 20. It is probable that 
with its 1951 report shows a de- the increase of three mills in the 
cline of 20 mills of more than 400 largest size category came _ about 
sacks a day capacity. (See table...) through increasing the capacity of 
Fifteen of those 20 mills were in’ mills in the next lower size group. 
the 401 to 800 sacks a day capacity This same explanation would also 
group, three were in the 1,601 to hold for the gain in a number of 
2,400 sacks a day group, one was- mills during 1952 in the 4,000 to 
in the 2,401 to 3,200 sacks a day, 6,000 sack group. Since no new plants 
three in the 3,201 to 4,000 sacks a were put in commission during that 
day and four were in the 6,000 to 8,000 period, the only logical assumption 
sacks group. The data shows a gain is that plants of smaller capacity 


were enlarged to put them into the 
next higher group. 

In some instances it may 
the multiple-unit companies, 
closed down a plant, 


be that 
having 
might have in- 
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creased the capacities of more effi- 
cient plants to compensate for the loss 
in capacity of a plant closed down. 

An analysis of the different capa- 
city groups discloses several shifts 
in the different size-categories re- 
varding the capacity of the ‘‘average” 
mill in each of the different groups. 

In 1944, there were 64 mills in- 
cluded in the 1,601 to 2,400-sack 
group, with an average of 2,000 sacks. 
In 1952 that same group included 42 
mills, with an average capacity of 
2,100 sacks 

That increase of 100 sacks in capa- 
city probably is due more to the clos- 
ing of the smaller mills within the 
group, rather than to any increase 
In capacity. 

The only other group to show a 
significant increase in the average 
capacity was the 6,001 to 8,000 sack 
group. In 1944 the average was 6,800 
sacks for 19 mills while in 1952 the 
average had increased to 7,500 sacks 
for 20 mills. This is evidence that, 
in addition to a gain of one mill in 
the number of mills, there has been 
a significant increase in the capacity 
of mills in that category. The one 
mill added to the group undoubtedly 
came about through a substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of a mill which 
formerly was in the lower capacity 
group 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TILLAGE TIME IMPORTANT 
FOR MOISTURE RETENTION 


WASHINGTON— Time of tillage of 
wheat land has more effect on mois- 
ture conservation (and yield) than 
any other controllable factor in win- 
ter wheat production, L. F. Locke and 
O. R. Mathews report in a recent cir- 
cular, “Relation of Cultural Prac- 
tices to Winter Wheat Production, 
Southern Great Plains Field Station, 
Woodward, Okla.” 

The publication, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, sum- 
marizes the results of tests and ob- 
servations in the Southern Great 
Plains for more than 30 years. 

It points out that moisture con- 
servation is the most important fac- 
tor and that tillage practices, in turn, 
determine the amount of moisture 
that may be conserved. 

The authors report that the type 
of tillage implement used or the 
depth to which it is operated has lit- 
tle effect on yield, so long as it con- 
trols weed growth. Tillage must be 
frequent enough to prevent weeds 
from using up the soil moisture; other 
tillage is not needed. 

Summer fallowing, as a regular 
practice, is not profitable, according 
to the authors. Rotations designed to 
build up the soil do not greatly in- 
crease crop yields or reduce losses of 
soil organic matter and nitrogen. Fer- 
tilizers produce yield increases that 
are profitable on the average, but not 
in most years. Wheat responds to 
both nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Copies of the circular may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, at 25¢ a copy. The 
circular is No. 917. 
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NEW ELEVATOR AT MORRISON 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Plans are 
underway to build a 200,000 bu. wheat 
elevator at Morrison at a cost of 
about $128,000. George Christy, man- 
ager of the Farmers Trading Assn. 
at Morrison, said farmers in the Mor- 
rison area agreed to go ahead with 
construction plans at a meeting. He 
said the cooperative elevator cost 
would be split by area farmers and 
the association. 
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The Superintendent’s Role in Management 


By A. A. Ackels 


PERATIVE millers often speak future title of that welcoming speech ducting. 
of management as if it meant should be changed to “Welcome from (2) The skillful use of 


From the A.O.M. Bulletin 


means to 


a social or economic group General Management” or “Welcome accomplish a purpose. 


separated from us. Inferences of that from Top Management.” 


Operative (3) Managers or directors colleec- 


thinking have been incorporated in millers are managers—they must be tively. 


our programs for national and dis- to fulfill their operating responsibili- Therefore, management 


trict conferences for years in the ties 


is: (1) an 
activity, and (2) a collective group 


customary “Welcome from Manage- So that we are thinking alike, let's who control or conduct by the skill- 


ment” speech. If my talk today ac- define management. By the dictionary ful use of means to accomplish 


complishes nothing else, I hope that it is: 


a 
purpose. It is a collective group, 


I can convince Don Eber that the (1) The ert of controlling or con- qualified by technical knowledge and 
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administrative skill, delegated to 
operate a business for its owner. The 
most important phase of the activity 
of management is decision making 
and acceptance of responsibility for 
the results of those decisions. 


Miller as a Department Manager 


By those definitions, I think you 
will agree the operative miller is and 
must be a part of management. He 
has a functional part in management, 
as the processing specialist. His per- 
sonal success and the current success 
of his company are determined con- 
siderably by the competence he dis- 
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plays in making his daily decisions 
on the conversion of raw material 
and the use of manpower. 

The operative miller is usually em- 
ployed to manage these special func- 
tions as a minimum: 

(1) Yield results from raw mate- 
rials to finished products. 

(2) Quality of the finished product 
as it is affected by the milling opera- 
tions. 

(3) Expense control in the milling 
department. 

(4) Maintenance of 
system. 

(5) Coordination of the milling de- 


the milling 


partment activity with other depart- 
ments. 

(6) The development and mainte- 
nance of a competent milling organ- 
ization. 

(7) Direction of and relations with 
the employees of the department. 

(8) Sanitation within the depart- 
ment. 


The Importance of Yields 


Conversion results are possibly the 
most important single management 
responsibility of the operative miller 
affecting the success of the venture. 
Let’s look at an example of the values 











ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ROLLS 
LAST LON 


in the ce 


A clearly defined, uniform chill depth in 
Circle-Chill rolls provides maximum wear 


The Extra Wear built into Circle-Chill rolls gives you a bonus 
of many additional months of profitable milling. 

The toughness of the Circle-Chill roll is the result of a 
recently developed centrifugal casting technique. A wear- 
resistant, white iron shell is bonded to a softer gray iron core. 
Centrifugal casting makes possible a longer wearing milling 
surface with no soft gray iron permeation. 


OTHER FACTORS IN LONGER ROLLER LIFE 


In the AirSet roller mill there is no uneven roller wear. Rolls 
wear evenly because a high speed vibrating type feeder dis- 
tributes stock uniformly over rolling surfaces. Air from a 
single source maintains equal pressure on both ends of rolls. 
When feed stops, rolls open automatically to prevent destruc- 
tive metal-to-metal contact. Get complete facts from your 
nearby A-C sales office or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, for Bulletin 0687218. 








Circle-Chill rolls, smooth or cor- 
rugated, are also available for 
all Allis-Chalmers roller mills and 
other makes as well, 


AirSet and Circle-Chill are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 
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the miller controls in his daily activi- 
ties in this field. 
Price of winter wheat bakers 


blends at Kansas City...... $ 2.40 
Price of short patent bakers 
flour (assume 80%)........ 5.70 


Price of 1st clear flour (as- 


gS a ea OR 4.90 
Price of 2nd clear flour (as- 

I Dc ets nha ene 4.00 
Price of bran (assume 50% of 

IN no bo. 5 odd bw ren 53.00 
Price of gray shorts (assume 

50% of millfeed)........... 52.00 


7 


Assume a 72% 
yield. 
Assume no invisible gain or loss. 
If we calculate the amount received 
for the products of one bushel of 
wheat at 72% dirty wheat yield and 
no gain or loss in weight, we find that 
the value added by manufacture is 
$0.41 per bushel. 
Daily Value 


dirty wheat flour 


Gained 
or Lost by 1% Change Annual 
in Extractionina Values 
2,000 Sack Mill Rasis 260 Days 

Patent over Ist 

ClOGE .asersc $28.36 $ 5,782.40 
Ist clear ove 

nd clear 5.20 
1d clear over 

gray short ) 10,119.20 
Bran over gray 

shorts . 1.39 361.40 

Totals ae FY f $22,768.20 


The possible increase in the value 
added by manufacture equals $.0189 
per bushel or 4.6% for the totals 
shown. 

Every penny earned or saved 
through improved raw material con- 
version results can represent in- 
creased profits before taxes for the 
company. It may be used to reduce 
selling prices and secure more busi- 
ness. If the $22,768.20 were retained 
in the business it has value equiva- 
lent to about $156,000 additional sales 
at April 7 prices. You can easily ap- 
proximate these values for your own 
plant by relating its size to the 2,000- 
sack unit used as an example here. 
The operative miller controls these 
conversion profits or losses. This is 
important money and may be an all 
important management contribution 
to the success of the business. 


The Importance of Quality 


Oswald Knauth states in his 
“Managerial Enterprise” that “no 
great managerial enterprise has ever 
been built by skillful trading alone. 
To continue in business, a great con- 
cern must deliver value.” Judgment 
of value for mass produced items is 
usually based on price, quality and 
service. Quality becomes a paramount 
factor in success. 

Who controls quality in a milling 
enterprise? The miller controls the 
quality of the product within a 
framework of specifications developed 
in cooperation with the sales, grain 
procurement, and products control 
people. Uniformity of the product is 
essential for most end uses for which 
grain is milled. Uniformity is particu- 
larly necessary for bakers’ flours to 
produce satisfaction in modern high- 
speed shops. 

An inspecting chemist may detect 
off quality and reject finished prod- 
ucts, but given good quality raw ma- 
terial the miller is the only one who 
can insure uniform quality to stand- 
ard specifications. In managing the 
conversion of raw materials, the mil- 
ler must fully shoulder his responsi- 
bility to deliver uniform quality 
finished products well suited to the 
end use for which it is sold, if he is to 
help provide the value to his cus- 
tomer on which his enterprise de- 
pends. 


The Importance of Expense 
The Millers National Federation 
published average costs per sack of 
flour for 1951-52 show total expense 
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of $0.846 per sack, of which $0.459 is 
manufacturing expense. Using our 
prior example data based on 72% ex- 
traction, the total expense per bushel 
processed is found to be $0.3654, of 
which $0.1983 is manufacturing. 
Using our data we had $0.41 per 
bushel value added by manufacture. 
We now find the average cost of ad- 
ding that value to be $0.3654, leaving 
a profit before income taxes of $0.0446 
per bushel or $0.1028 per cwt. of 
flour. The total annual potential profit 
at the quoted prices on our 2,000 sack 
mill production would be $53,456 be- 
fore income taxes on sales of $3,382,- 
167.00. This is a ridiculously low re- 
turn of 1.6% of the sales dollar be- 
fore income taxes. Based on this data, 
it becomes immediately apparent that 
expenses take about 89% of the mar- 
gin over material costs and manu- 
facturing expense accounts for about 
54% of the expense. The importance 
of the millers’ contribution to the 
business through expense contro! will 
be recognized when we realize that 
under the example conditions each 
penny per sack of expense saved will 
increase the net profit before taxes 
over 10% if it is retained rather than 
passed on in lower prices. 

Here again the operative miller 
may make a significant contribution 
to the success of the business through 
sound management practices. How 
will he do it? Simply stated but re- 
quiring true managerial competence 
in practice he will: 

(1) Hold his expenditures for la- 
bor, material, and services to the very 
lowest level consistent with sound 
practice 





Cut Labor 


costs $1040 





One man loads the Hytrol. No heavy 
lifting, just tip the bag against the 


belt. Another man at the top places 
the bags. According to a Wyoming 
user, these two men with a Hytrol 
stack more bags than four to six 
men did manually. 


If you use your Hytrol 10 hours a 
week you save a minimum of two 
men’s work or 20 man-hours. Twenty 
man-hours a week saved will total 
$1,040.00 in just one year 


This sturdy Hytrol is built to last a 
lifetime. Cuts labor cost of stacking, 
loading, unloading. Koll where you 
need it, moves bags or boxes in 
either direction, saves $1,040.00 or 
more a year used 10 hours a week. 


For all facts and prices write: 
Your complete source of finest 


testing and handling equipment. 
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(2) Maintain the level of daily pro- 
duction at the very highest point con- 
sistent with maximum yield results 
and product quality. 

The importance of holding expen- 
ditures in check and most of the 
methods of accomplishing such re- 
sults are constantly before us. The 
importance of maintaining maximum 
daily production is not quite so gen- 
erally recognized. If our 2,000 sack 
capacity mill will produce 2,200 sacks 
per day without loss of yields or 
quality, our total expense will rise 
very little for increased power con- 
sumption and maintenance. Using our 
basic data and neglecting the slight 
increases in total expense, our cost 


per bushel ground will be reduced 
about $0.0332 and the cost per sack 
of flour reduced about $0.077. It can 
be seen that the net profit per sack 
before income taxes under this man- 
agement improvement would be in- 
creased about 75° on a daily basis. 
To retain the additional profit, in- 
creased sales would have to be made 
to utilize the additional capacity 
available. Here again we find the mil- 
lers management results most signifi- 
cant in the success of the business. 
Sound expense control requires the 
highest level of management compe- 
tence—of good decisions for the long 
term welfare of the company. Indis- 
criminate elimination of expense as 
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a miser does is not difficult and not 
healthy. 

Sound cost control requires ju- 
dicious investment of capital in opera- 
tions and fixed assets to insure top 
quality products, satisfactory serv- 
ice, and preservation of the produc- 
tion facilities at a price the customer 
is willing to pay which will net a 
satisfactory profit to the producer 
That is a large order. 


The Importance of Maintenance 

Maintenance management is an 
important responsibility of the miller, 
primarily as it affects the three func- 
tions already discussed 

(1) A poorly maintained mill can- 


Let Your Own Control Chemists 
Prove These Enrichment Advantages 








Available now in 25-Ib. steel pails 


in color. 





Enrichment gives flour a potent sales p/us at the 
point of purchase. To enrich flour, many quality 
control people in the milling industry prefer 
Merck Vitamin Mixtures for these reasons: 

1. Merck Vitamin Mixtures are uniformly light 


2. All enrichment ingredients are so finely divided 
and thoroughly mixed that uniform distribution 
can be attained in every pound of flour. 

3. Merck Vitamin Mixtures flow readily and feed 
easily in the usual mechanical feeders. 
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> Spouting erected 


cheaper and faster 
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THE 


= PNEU-SPOUT 


SYSTEM 


a PE 


Unlike old-style spouting, ‘Pneu-Spout’ is corro- 
sion-free, sanitary, has few, yet simple parts, 
and eliminates large unnecessary stocks of 
No complicated joinery or fitting is 
wanted. 


spares. 
A robust ‘Pneu-Spout’ system is 
erected four times faster by unskilled la- 
bor with only three 








tools, and, when 
from 
all alloy 
A screw- 
that’s all 


‘Pneu-Spout’ 


erected, the freer 


chokes, 


parts can be used repeatedly. 


system is 
easily cleaned, and 
driver, a hacksaw and a file 
you require to erect a 
system. 


WRITE TODAY for leaflet No. 


this revolutionary metal spouting method, to: 


468, which describes 
2614 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LIMITED, ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —~But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 








If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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not produce top yields. Dull rolls, 
plugged or broken bolting cloth, and 
breakdowns result in conversion 


losses, and lower output. 
(2) Uniform, top quality products 


cannot be 
tained mill. 


made on a poorly main- 
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The results in milling depend on the 
acts of people. The attitudes of people 
tend to determine their actions. Their 
proficiency in the work is largely de- 
termined by their aptitudes, training 
and experience. Generally, people will 


do what they have learned by experi- 


(3) Maintenance costs may some-_ ence is expected of them. 
times be deferred but usually the If we accept these statements of 
maintenance expense controlled by facts as a concise outline of the per- 


the operative miller will eventually 
be greater if deferred. During the de- 
ferment irrecoverable losses. will 
usually occur in yields and quality. 
Deferment of necessary maintenance 
results in overstatements of current 
profit since a higher tab eventually 
has to be paid. The obvious sound de- 
cision for the operative miller is to 


sonnel management problems of the 
operative miller, then he should take 
these steps in the fulfillment of his 
responsibility: 

(1) Use the best techniques avail- 
able to select people with basic apti- 
tudes, intelligence, education, and at- 
titudes needed for employment in his 


activity. Remember that under most 

plan and carry out a practical preven- ynion contracts the sweeper of to- 

tive maintenance program to hold day will be the top processor of to- 

costs and losses to the minimum con- morrow. Aim for quality in the new 
sistent with good practice. people. 

Many a good technical miller has (2) Use the well-known training 

failed in his job because he could not methods to im part complete job 


coordinate the activities of his de- 
partment with the efforts of the other 
departments of the business. Suffice 
it to say that the operative miller is 
not a satisfactory manager unless he 
can and does do so. 


knowledge including reasons as well 
as methods. Provide growth experi- 
ences to the people both on the job 
and by promotion of additional off 
the job, formal education. (In short, 
he will try to make his job easier by 
improving the competence of the or- 
ganization he supervises. In so do- 
ing, he will benefit the company and 
his people.) 
(3) He will 


The Operative Miller in Personnel 
Management 


Most operative millers have respon- 


sibility for the direction of people. discuss company 
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ARE You Getting The Best Kill 
From Your Spot |Fumigation!? 
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your present spot fumigant and watch the results. Millers who have 
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following a regular spot treatment that did not contain LARVA- 
CIDE, have found additional kill of insects which were driven from 
tiny cracks and deep in the stock by the IRRITANT KILLING 
ACTION OF LARVACIDE. 


Be satisfied with only the best kill in spot fumigation. Order a supply 
of LARVACIDE today! 1 Ib. bottles 12 to carton—cylinders: 25, 
50, 100 and 180 Ibs. net. Stocked in principal cities. 


AEROSOL LARVACIDE for space fumigation. Application sim- 


ply by opening the valve. Short exposure time. Easy airing. 
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amounts of LARVACIDE from shipping container at GROUND 
LEVEL into bin. Saves carrying fumigant to bin tops. 
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117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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policies with his people explaining the 
reasons for them as well as their 
meaning. He will develop a personal 
interest in each of his people as an 
individual, learning of their likes and 
dislikes, their personal problems, and 
their ambitions. He will be impar- 
tially fair in decisions concerning per- 
sonnel. In following this program he 
will help to build good attitudes to- 
ward the company and our form of 
business enterprise. 

(4) He will constantly inspect the 
work of his people. He will investi- 
gate the reasons for substandard per- 


formance and see to it that correc- 
tions are made. He will be tolerant 
of learners. He will not tolerate re- 


peated errors due to carelessness or 
procrastination. He will not tolerate 
dishonesty, unsafe practices, or horse- 
play. Navy people say that a taut 
ship is a happy ship. Our miller be- 
lieves that the same principles ho'd 
true in an industrial organization. 

(5) The operative miller must be 
firm in accomplishing the work prop- 
erly which protects company invest- 
ments in products, distribution, and 
profit. In accomplishing these ends, 
he must get along with people above 
him, below him, and those of equal 
rank. To do so he must successful'y 
work with, and understand the im 
portance of, people’s thoughts and 
feelings—the human values—that so 
affect cooperation between men. 

Sanitation in milling plants and 
products is a phase of product quality 
that is assuming increasing impor- 
tance in the miller’s management 
duties. We need not discuss this point 
in detail since the matter is so well 
covered elsewhere. In passing, though, 
we should remember that the miller 
has a distinct moral as well as a 
legal responsibility to deliver clean 
wholesome foods produced and stored 
under sanitary conditions. 


Competence in Management 
Let’s look once again at the man 
the miller manager. The Association 
of Operative Millers’ Motto is ‘Pro- 
ficiency, Fellowship, and Coopera- 
tion.” At least proficiency and co- 
operation are requisites to good man- 
agement. One may be vested with a 
title, an office, responsibility, and au 


thority. Without competence, the 
trappings of management accom- 
plish nothing. Competence as I am 


using it is an all inclusive term. All 
of us have our weaker points as well 
as our stronger points. To contribute 
the most and to enjoy the effort, seek 
out the weaker management quali- 
ties and make a determjned effort to 
improve performance in that area of 
your responsibility. 


Competition in the Milling Industry 

Managerial enterprise has been 
found to thrive in the mass produc- 
tion industries. Milling is a mass pro- 
duction industry with products that 
can be easily produced for a wide- 
spread demand. Milling is character- 
ized by nearly perfect competition. 
Freedom of entry into the milling 
business, a large number of produc- 
ers in the market, very similar prod- 
ucts, and business tending to be con- 
summated largely on a price basis are 
characteristics of perfect competition 
which are typified in the milling in- 
dustry. 

We have considered an example of 
the very low profit potential in the 
flour milling business today. We have 
discussed the large percentage effect 
minor changes in operating result: 
controlled by the operative miller can 
have on that profit. The hot fire of 
competitive daily business has held 
price levels to the low margins we 
find today. Whether the basic cause 
is too much capacity, lack of export 
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markets due to supported wheat 
prices, or just suicidal tendencies on 
the part of some milling organiza- 
tions, the fact remains that greater 
profit margins are needed to provide 
a healthy industry. 

At this point we should understand 
that the example we have been dis- 
cussing was based on market prices 
on one day. Very seldom, if ever, can 
an entire sale of the products of a lot 


can easily result in serious fiscal 
losses to your company. We have a!so 
ignored the factor of mill location in 
our example, figuring the entire 
transaction at Kansas City. Under 
supported wheat prices and freight 
rates in existence combined with the 
low margins at which most of the 
volume business goes, many domest'c 
markets are effectively closed to 
profitable sales, from many locations 





of wheat be so neatly wrapped up as 
we have taken the liberty of doing. 
In actual practice there is usually 
some speculation on the price that 
will be received for clears and mill- 
feed when patent flours are sold. 
Such losses in by-product recoveries 


How can the operative miller help 
his company under such conditions? 
He can: 

(1) Get the best raw material yield 
recoveries possible. 
(2) Help build 
reputation for 


and 
quality 


maintain a 


and service 


lla 


that may command a small premium 
in the market 

(3) Hold his operating expense to 
the lowest sound level. Acquaint his 
people with the economic fact that all 
of them are in active competition 
with the neighboring mills for operat- 


ing time and wages from the cus- 
tomer 
(4) Help develop and produce 


specialty items that usually command 
a premium in the market 


(5) In short, manage well 


Lack of Preparation 

There have been 
recent yvears who 
cap from the 


very 
have 


few men in 
bridged the 
functional management 








equalled for custom 
Greater capacity, a 


form product and st 


costs per ton and 


profits. 





with STRONG-SCOTT Mills 


Costly repairs are kept at a minimum when you install these 
Strong-Scott units. Built with the best materials by skilled 
mechanics under the supervision of competent engineers, these 
mills possess novel features which insure better grinding per- 
formance! 


This unit costs less 


and low 


Available in 


peeseseeeeee8eS8e8 8888888808200 200 ee 88828888295 


Dept.* | 3 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 





Please send me Free Information on: 


0 Strong-Scott Hammer Mills 
0 Strong-Scott Attrition Mills 


Name 
Address. 


City State 


Geeeeeeeee eee ae ee eeeseeee 


beseeeesseseeeseeaesaacans See eee aeaeaeneee 


Strong-Scott Hammer Mill 
Well designed, engineered and 
built, this machine is un 


struction mean lower grinding 


Strong-Scott Attrition Mill 


operate and maintain. Its bet- 
ter grinding performance 
means a cooler product, no 
dust explosion or fire hazard 
insurance 


Standard and pneumatic 
types. 
and 30” sizes. 





Strong-Scott 
Products 


grinding. Batch Feed Mixers 
more unl 


urdy con Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 


Separators 


increased 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 

Conveyor Drives 


Truck 
Dumps 


Pneumatic 


Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Crumble Rolls 

Pneumatic Feed 
Systems 
Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
to install, Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 

Spouting 

rates. and other machinery 
and supplies for 

Grain Elevators 

Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 


24”, 26” 











THE STRONG-SCOTT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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FLOUR and FEED 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
ECONOMICAL BULK STORAGE 


DAY Bins are built in sections, gang punched for field bolting. 
No riveting, soldering or welding required. Your own mainte- 
nance people can make the installation. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE — ENLARGE — MOVE 


DAY Bins are extremely flexible in their application. You can 
install any number at one time and increase the number as de- 
sired. They can be installed where other types won't fit. Their 
capacity can be increased by adding bolted sections and if neces- 
sary they can be unbolted and moved to a new location with only 
erection costs to consider. 


DAY Engineers, Manufactures, In- 
stalls: Dust Control Systems —“AC” 
Dust Filters —Dual-Clone Dust 
Separators — Pneumatic Conveying 


Systems — Exhaust Fans— Vacuum 
Type Bag Cleaners — Spouting and 
Leg Casings. 

WRITE to-DAY for Bulletins. 


“te DRY Company 


822-3rd Avenue N.E. + Mi polis 13, Mi ft 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box ZOE, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Buffalo, Ft. Worth, and Welland, Ont. 
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of milling production to the general 
management of a milling enterprise. 
Why? The most apparent reason 
when we analyze it is that few of us 
have prepared ourselves for such re- 
sponsibility. In my opinion there is a 
definite place in general management 
for the knowledge and experience of 
the operative miller, if he will acquire 
the additional knowledge and skills 
necessary to assist effectively in top 
management. 

In mass production industries and 
particularly the milling industry the 
real problem of profitable operation 
is not production. It is distribution. 
The real problem is building demand 
at profitable margins. In selecting top 
management, boards of directors and 
top executives will select for top 
management jobs those people who 
are best equipped to help solve the 
critical distribution problem. Seldom 
has the operative miller been so 
equipped. As a result, many times the 
lack of plant operating knowledge 
and experience in top managements 
has resulted in costly errors in judg- 
ment. I believe the operative miller 
holds the solution in his hands. That 
solution is simply to learn far more 
about the entire milling business and 
quality with more management skills 
for inclusion in general management. 
It is not enough to be highly skilled 
in the arts and sciences of milling 
production alone. To qualify he should 
acquire a working knowledge of: 

(1) How grain is bought and sold. 

(2) Transportation of grain and 
mill products and the effect of mill- 
ing in transit rates on the business. 

(3) Milling business accounting in- 
cluding particularly cost card and 
selling price calculations. 
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(4) Customer requirements, sales 
methods, and customs in the trade. 

In closing I hope that I have been 
able to demonstrate conclusively to 
you that operative millers are most 
important members of management 
at present with real opportunities for 
promotion to greater responsibility if 
we will equip ourselves for the chal- 
lenge. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SLIGHT DECLINE SHOWN 
IN N. J. FEED TONNAGE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The 
amount of commercial feed sold in 
New Jersey in 1952 was 870,386 tons, 
according to a report from the state 
chemist. 

The 1952 tonnage was _ slightly 
smaller than the record 1951 total 
of 882,956 tons, the report shows. 
The report, on ‘Commercial Feeds in 
New Jersey — 1952,” was published 
by the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment station. The tonnage figures 
are reported by manufacturers. 

Back in 1943 the feed tonnage was 
597,010. The annual totals were more 
than 600,000 tons from 1944 through 
1948; in 1949 and 1950, they were 
above 700,000 and approached the 
800,000-ton level; and then in 1951 
the tonnage went over 800,000 and 
approached 900,000. 
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USDA SUGAR HANDBOOK OUT 

WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released the 
first of two volumes devoted to sugar 
statistics. Data accumulated in the 
administration of the Sugar Acts, 
dating back to 1934, is provided in the 
first handbook, which is 304 pages. 
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Here’s to Your Health! 
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Prescription for Tired Business Men 


HAT makes a “tired busi- 
nessman” tired. To find an 
answer to that clinical ques- 


tion, more than two thousand ‘“‘tired”’ 
businessmen were examined in th*® 
Benjamin Franklin Clinic of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. 

Many of the “guinea pigs’ came 
from industrial and business concerns 
whose owners wanted to take care 
of the health of their key employees. 
One Philadelphia industrialist sent 
all 63 of his executives to the clinic 
for a check-up. Of the 63 men, 50 of 
them—80% —needed medical, surgi- 
cal or psychiatric treatment. 

The psychiatrist was needed in 
most cases to convince the execu- 
tives that they must slow down and 
stop worrying. Dr. L. W. Parkhurst, 
medical director of the clinic, empha- 
sized that the executives “must be 


bosses of their jobs, not slaves to 
them.” 
To follow such advice means the 


difference between the healthy busi- 
nessman and the one who is on the 
verge of an emotional or physical 
breakdown 

What Mekes Businessmen Tired? 

The Benjamin Franklin Clinic 
states that a tired businessman gets 
that way because he: 

1. Stuffs his business troubles in 
his briefcase and carries them home 
with him at night, instead of leaving 
them at the office. 

2. Goes out to lunch and does 
more business-talking than eating. 

3. Cannot take a real vacation be- 
cause he cannot delegate authority. 
He thinks he is indispensable. 

4. Does not have a day-in, day-out 
hobby, but goes out once a week for 
a strenuous physical workout to cur? 
all his ills. 
5. Does not know—or practice 
moderation in either work or play. 

The most common physical ail- 
ments found among businessmen, the 
clinic reported, were: coronary-artery 
diseases; high blood pressure (hyper- 
tension), and ulcers of the stomach. 

There are always people, tough 
supermen, who can stand the rush 
and tension of modern business life 
without physical or mental punish- 
ment. To the majority of both work- 
ers and executives, it means physical 
harm and nervous trouble. 

Frequent consequence is a sort of 
nervous irritation which may be hid- 
den for some time. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it becomes obvious in unex- 
pected contacts with other people. It 
means quibbling and quarreling over 
trifles. It means unnecessary fric- 
tion. 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in ‘*Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the momen 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Standard the world over for cut- 


ting hulled oats, small grains, etc. 


MIPP KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg Canada 





Dr. Dershimer, psychiatrist on the 
medical staff of the E. I. duPont 
company, says one of his biggest diffi- 
culties is in getting supervisors to 
“come clean” with men whose wo"! 
is below standard. He thinks bosses 
should be frank with their subordi- 
nates, telling them where they stand. 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


Otherwise an employee doesn't know 
Whether he is regarded as 
bad, and thus builds up a sence « 
insecurity and in turn, disinterest in 
his job 

Dr. Dershimer believes that this 
tendency among supervisors is based 
more upon the boss’ desire to spare 


good or 
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himself an unpleasant task than to 
his concern for his subordinate’s feel- 
ings. Sometimes the productivity of 
a whole department will drop because 
the boss does not get along with its 
members. Treating the boss’ malady 


means relief to the whole depart- 
ment 
Take It Easier! 
The Benjamin Franklin Clinic's 


Take it easier. 
However, it is not so easy to take 
it easy. This is the result of studies 
made by Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. Most adults, she says, do not 
know how to relax. They are dissatis- 


prescription is: 
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Top-grade bagging materials plus expert designing and careful 
construction, give V-C Multiwall Bags the ability to stand rough, 
tough treatment in handling, in shipping and in storage. 

Better-built V-C Multiwall Bags are made and attractively 
printed to your specifications in the following styles: sewn 
open mouth, sewn valve, sewn valve with sleeve or with tuck-in 
sleeve, pasted open mouth, and pasted valve. 


Write for full information, or discuss your bag requirements 


with a V-C representative. Get the facts now on V-C’s speedy 
deliveries and expert technical assistance. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 








V-C 
MULTIWALL BAGS 


2 TO 6 PLY 
Plain or printed in 
1 to 4 colors 
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DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. - Wilmington, N. C. * New York, N. Y. * E. St. Louis, Ill. + Cincinnati, Ohio 





OTHER V-C PRODUCTS: Phosphate Rock Products * Complete Fertilizers * Chemicals + Cleansers + Textile Fibers + Pest Control Products 













The SIMON SUCTION 
FILTER DUST COLLECTOR 


ALL 
ALUMINUM 
CONSTRUCTION... 


Simplified 











Modem 


For efficient dust control, let us design your exhaust 
system incorporating the all-aluminum Simon Suction 
Filter Dust Collector! 


A truly modern dust collector... it assures high air to 
cloth ratios ... long filter cloth life... ease of clean- 
ing and minimum maintenance. Each filter sleeve 
group is automatically cleaned, maintaining UNI- 
FORM AIR FLOW at all times. 





Desig at 


A Simon Suction Type Filter Costs No More Than A 
Pressure Type Unit. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The “ENTO- 
LETER'' is your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. 


trademark 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 904—NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION is the United States agent 
for Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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An assurance of an accurate evaluation of your 
property for insurance purposes. 

Over 27 years’ experience in property valuation, 
specializing in milling, grain and feed processing 
plants. The leading insurance brokers will recom- 


mend PATCHIN APPRAISALS. 


Your inquiries place you under no obligation 
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4005 Vernon Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 16 MINNESOTA 
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fied with their achievements and 
drive themselves to get more and 
more done each day. Suddenly, one 
day, they come down with ulcers, 
high blood pressure, or a_ physical 
breakdown. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Dr. 
tathbone says, “tense” people do not 
always appear nervous. They usually 
don’t bite their fingernails or crack 
their knuckles, twist their handker- 
chiefs. Instead, they often appear 
quite calm because they restrain 
themselves. They try to keep them- 
immobile because they fear 
they will reveal nervousness by move- 
ment. By holding themselves in check, 
though, they are increasing their ten- 
sions. 


selves 


who is 
overwork, 


A person 
likely to 


overfatigued is 
Dr. Rathbone 


points out. When a pevson is too 
tired, he seems to lose all sense of 
perspective and welcomes a_break- 


down as eagerly as 
overactivity takes on two _ particu- 
larly dangerous forms: (1) Over-ad- 
diction to business, and (2) immer- 
sion in a social whirligig. 

Undue strain and continuous ner- 
vous hurry are particularly harmful 
to the coronary arteries, those im- 
portant blood which _ bring 
food and energy to the heart muscle 
itself. Coronary disease can be lim- 
ited in its effect by observance of a 
proper routine of living, eating and 
exercise, with some relaxation to 
break the tension of the day. It is of 
no use to burn both ends of the 
candle at the same time. But the 
pressure and speed of our times force 
a man to do things and do them hur- 


a holiday. This 


vessels 


riedly things that he knows are 
harmful to himself. 
Many scientists believe that a 


kind of poisonous substance is being 
formed within the body during wak- 
ing and working hours, and that this 
poison is gradually digested and 
eliminated during the hours of sleep. 
This may not be literally true, but 
sleep is the most important source of 
recovery and rejuvenation for every- 
one. 


Take Plenty of Time 


Many “tired businessmen” either 
suffer from a form of insomnia or do 
not recognize the recuperative value 
of sleep. Some people think it is a 
waste of time to sleep while others 
cannot slow their pace and their 
mind cannot rest sufficiently to allow 
them to fall asleep. Some hints to 
help induce sleep in such cases are 
given by Dr. Rathbone. 

Prepare for sleep, she says, by cut- 
ting down on the intensity of think- 
ing for a half hour or more before 
retiring. A game of cards or checkers, 
or writing a pleasant letter some- 
times helps relax the mind. 

And then she gives rarely heard 
but excellent advice: Take plenty of 
time to get ready for bed. No one 
should expect to leave his work or a 
heated discussion in a state of excita- 
tion and tearing off his clothes, jump 
into bed and fall immediately into 
deep slumber. 

Instead, she says, take a leisurely 
bath, brush your teeth, comb your 
hair and prepare your clothes for the 
next morning. If you like to read i: 
bed, non-fiction and a hard 
book. Bore your mind into uncondi- 
tional surrender before trying to 
sleep. By getting into bed an hou 
before the usual time for retiring, 
she asserts, you will find yourself 
building up a reserve of rest and fall 
ing to sleep without the old struggle. 

A most remarkable thing is thi 
strong influence of lazy bowels, of 
chronic constipation, on the 


choose 


sleep 


Poisons from stagnant bowel contents 
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are steadily being absorbed into the 
blood. They produce fatigue by day 
and insomnia by night. Care for 
proper bowel movement by a gener- 
ally more stimulating diet may alone 
be sufficient to get better sleep. An 
enema before bedtime in such cases 
might prove to be a sleep-inducing 
remedy. 

Chemical drugs have been widely 
used to overcome fatigue. These drugs 
belong to the benzedrine and ephed- 
rine group and they are able to raise 
and lower the blood pressure. They 
are noted for their wide use by stu- 
dents who use them—not without un- 
restricted approval of their physicians 

to keep awake at night during 
studies. 

Those are powerful 
should not be used in another way 
but that fixed by exact research 
work, and upon the advice and recom- 
mendation of your physician. 


drugs. They 
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It's no fun to pitch 100 pound sacks up 
on a truck, stack or loft. Strained 
backs, ruptures and exhaustion cost 
you money and employees. 


What a difference with Seedburo 
Hytrol. This lightweight aluminum 
conveyor lifts 100 pound bag and 
boxes up and down. Folds to fit on a 
truck. Your men stay healthier and 
happier. Because they can work faster 
with a Hytrol you cut labor costs pay- 
ing for your equipment. 13’ to 21 
lengths. 


For all facts and prices write: 


Your complete source of finest 
testing and handling equipment. 





722 converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 
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Proper Formulation 

Important Factor 

in Insect Control 
KANSAS CITY 

proper 

IS vely 


The use of the 
formulation of an insecticide 
important to any insect con- 
trol program, from the standpoint of 
overall effectiveness and economy, 
according to Glenn O. Munger, of the 
staff of Industrial Fumigant Co. 
Mr. Munger said that one point 
which should be considered in select- 


ing a particular formulation is that 
it should be the best one for a par- 
ticular job and also the most eco- 


nomical formulation from a practical 
aspect. He said that these conditions 
cannot always be fulfilled, but they 
should be the goal of the person re- 
sponsible for the insect control pro- 
gram in any flour mill or grain ele- 
vator. 

Better control may be obtained and 
in many cases a considerable sum of 
money can be saved through the use 
of a proper formulation or a particu- 
lar control problem, he points out. 
Equally important along with the 
correct formulation is the method of 
application of the insecticide 

In discussing different formulations 
for use in controlling insects which 
attack stored grain products, Mr. 
Munger had this to say: 

“Insecticides are 
wide variation of 
strengths that 


available in a 
formulations and 
are made for a par- 
ticular control problem. In dealing 
with a particular control problem in- 
volving a certain group of insects, 
certain types and formulations of in- 
secticides are the most effective and 
should be used in 


the control pro- 

gram 
“Three types of formulations are 
generally used in the food industry. 
These types are the oil base, water 


base, and wettable powder types of 


insecticides. Of these, the oil and 
water base types are most widely 
used. Wettable powder is used for 
spraying boxcars and outside areas 
around the plants. 

“For use in the plant, the oil or 
water base sprays are generally used. 
The o'l base sprays may be either 
mixed from the concentrate forms, 
using a high grade insecticide base 
oil or they may be purchased in a 
ready to use form. The water base 
sprays are mixed as they are needed 


from the emulsifiable concentrate 
form. The oil type sprays are highly 
satisfactory where there is no objec- 
tion to the oil. In many the 
oil will have an odor or a _ product 
may take up the odor from the oil, 
thereby making it objectionable. An 
example of this would be spraying 
bulk flour bins with an oil base in- 
secticide. This practice would be ob- 
jectionable because of the contamina- 
tion hazards involved. The oil base 
insecticides have a better sticking 
quality and will adhere to dusty sur- 
more readily than the water 
base types. Where there is no objec- 
tion to the oil, this type may be used 
successfully 


cases, 


faces 


“The water base sprays are widely 
used and make a very satisfactory 
spray material. This type is mixed as 


it is needed, using the emulsifiab'e 
concentrate form of the insecticide 
and diluting it with water to the 
proper strength. The water bare 


sprays make a satisfactory spray for 


most locations and they are pr 
ferred by many over the oil type 
sprays 

“The use of the concentrates in 


making finished sprays is preferred 
by many because of the relative eare 
of handling and storage, as well a 
the economic saving. The bulk of the 
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material is not as great to store and 
small amounts of the concentrate 
may be kept on hand prior to use. 
This is generally a personal prefer- 
ence, as the finished sprays are com- 
parable, whether the finished spray 
was made from a concentrate or pur- 
chased as a finished spray. 

“In either case, the finished spray 
should be used at the recommended 
strength of insecticidal ingredients. 
This is an important part of the 
formulation. Using the insecticide at 
higher rates than recommended is a 
waste of material and no greater con- 
trol is obtained. 

“When a particular control prob- 
lem has been located and the type of 


insecticide chosen, the next step is to 
choose the proper formulation that 
is best suited for the particular prob- 
lem. The chosen formulation should 
be used at its best advantage to ef- 
fect the maximum control of the in- 
sect pests. This will include using the 
spray at its best level of effective- 
ness for the pests involved and the 
proper timing and application of the 
spray.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


POOR CROP PROSPECTS 
IN SPAIN REPORTED 
WASHINGTON— Crop prospects in 
Spain are very pessimistic, and the 
Spanish government is seriously con- 


l5a 
cerned about the grain supply out- 
look for the 1953-54 season, accord- 


ing to recent reports from the Ameri- 


can Embassy in Madrid. The poor 
prospects contrast with unusually 
favorable grain crops the past two 


seasons and will mean added import 
requirements. 

The present unfavorable situation 
was caused by lack of sufficient mois- 
ture at seeding time and_ severe 
drouth during the winter and early 
spring. The wheat crop is expected 
to be 20 to 25°) less than the good 
1952 harvest. Increased imports of 
wheat, and also of feed, are expected 
to be needed 
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A Readership Survey 
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Significant to every Advertiser 
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? because... 





Readers’ opinions are proof of 
responsive readership. The re- 
sults of this survey demon- 
strate reader preference. It an- 
swers this important question 
for every advertiser—what the 
reader takes out of his maga- 
zine. 


It places a price tag on edi- 
torial performance and editorial 
leadership confirming the fact 
that the real price a reader 
pays is the amount of time he 
puts in reading his magazine. 


o~ 
al 


More than nine out of every 
ten mill superintendents, op- 
erative millers, cereal chemists 
and other production personnel 
responding to this survey are 
constant readers of Milling 
Production. The results of this 
unbiased reader survey prove 
its superiority. 
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? Fully detailed findings of this reader 
; survey are available to advertisers and 
) their advertising agencies. Your re- 





quest for a copy of this report will 
receive immediate reply. 
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Weathered Wheat 
Requires Less 

— = = 
Tempering Time 

The rate of penetration of water 
into sound grain indicates that weath- 
ered wheat requires less tempering 
time than is necessary with un- 
weathered wheat, according to the 
results of a report published in the 
current issue of “Cereal Chemistry” 
by Max Milner and J. A. Shellen- 
berger, of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

The scientists also believe that the 
decrease in hardness and the ener- 
gy requirement for grinding a weath- 
ered sample suggest that weathered 
wheat is easier to process during mill- 
ing than is vitreous grain. 

“Several millers have observed this 
difference,” it was stated in the re- 
port. “It might be possible to im- 
prove the grinding characteristics of 
vitreous wheat by a process of artifi- 
cial weathering prior to milling of 
the kind used to produce fissured 
wheat in this study. This would in- 
volve a wetting and drying step in 
the wheat conditioning process,” the 
authors adding that certain 
wheat conditioning processes now in 
use in the milling industry involve 
treatment of excessively vitreous 
grain by steaming and cooling or dry- 
ing, but “whether such treatment 
produces detectable fissuring is not 
known.” 


stated, 


It was stated that it appears that 
cracking of this type requires the pre- 
liminary addition of 20% or more of 
moisture, a condition which is not 
achieved in normal conditioning 
methods now in use. A report pub- 
lished in “Cereal Chemistry” dealt 
with an analysis or examination of 
the physical properties of weathered 
Wheat in relation to the internal fis- 
suring detected by use of the X-ray 
machine. It was found that internal 
fissures existed only in grain which 
was visually weathered and bleached 
and later the opportunity was _ pro- 
vided to examine with the X-ray ma- 
chine a number of commercial sam- 
ples of hard red winter and hard red 
spring wheat which had been subject- 
ed to natural weathering. In addi- 
tion to these samples which had 
been naturally weathered, a series of 
tests were conducted in the labora- 
tory with samples of hard red winter 
wheat and the study also included a 
project on the effect of rapid drying 
of the mature wheat. 

Drs Milner and 
stated in their report: 

‘Under the more severe conditions 
of drying (50° C.) internal fissures 
appeared not only sooner than when 
drying at 35° C., but also the inter- 
nal cracking occurred in samples with 
initially lower moisture _ values 
(15). Fissuring in samples of this 
low moisture value did not occur at 
the lower drying temperature (35 
C.). It is clear that the extent of fis- 
suring increased greatly with the dry- 
ing temperature and initial moisture 


Shellenberger 
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content as indicated by the data for 
the samples conditioned to 30 and 
40% moisture. It may be concluded 
that fissuring during the drying proc- 
ess is favored by elevated initial mois- 
ture value and increased drying rate. 

“The extent of internal cracking of 
wheat in naturally weathered grain, 
as well as in the samples prepared 
in the laboratory suggested that this 
condition probably influences’ the 
work required to break or crush the 
grain. 

“A preliminary test using the Bra- 
bender grain hardness tester was car- 
ried out with the Pawnee seed wheat 
sample which had received no treat- 
ment, as well as with one lot which 
had been wetted to 30% moisture and 


dried at 35° C. X-ray photographs of 
all samples showed that considerable 
internal fissuring existed in the dried 
Pawnee sample and that very severe 
fissuring appeared in the oven-dried 
commercial sample. The untreated 
samples exhibited no internal crack- 
ing.” 

It was pointed out in the report 
that the decrease in density (test 
weight per bushel) associated with 
the weathering of wheat appears to 
be due simply to the air spaces which 
prevent a complete reversal of the 
swelling process which occurs on 
wetting. It was stated that bulk dens- 
ity would also be affected due to the 
roughening and separation of the bran 
coat with weathering, 
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DR. P. L. SALZBERG GETS 
DUPONT CHEMICAL POST 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Dr. Paul 
L. Salzberg has been promoted to 
director of the chemical department 
of the Du Pont Co., succeeding Dr 
Cole Coolidge who died recently. He 
has been associated with Du Pont re- 
search since 1928 and has been as- 
sistant director of the chemical de- 
partment for two years. 

Dr. Salzberg has been personally 
active in research work as well as 
in the direction of scientific pro- 
grams. Sixty-three patents in the 
fields of synthetic organic chemistry, 
polymers and insecticides have been 
issued in his name. 
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How to make 





Now—the watermill is a curiosity. You 
must supply today’s demand with today’s 
methods. But modern milling practice 
loses some of the nutritional benefits 
present in Nature’s wheat because of con- 
sumers’ demand for patent flour and for 
white bread and rolls. How sensible it is 


keeping faith with nature 


VITAMIN 


your good food better 


that you restore valuable health-giving 


vitamins and minerals through enrich- 
ment. Your achievement in making your 
good food better by this simple process 
of enrichment has the support of quali- 
fied authorities—physicians, nutritionists, 
dietitians, and of consumers themselves. 


ROCHE 


VITAMINGS FOR ENRICHMENT 


«+ HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, INC. - 


in Conoda: Hoffmann-La Roche, itd., Montreal, Que 
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New Grain Dryer Introduced 





Shown above is the new Joa “Sav-a-Crop” grain dryer in operation 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—High capacity 
commercial grain drying at %¢ a 
point of moisture was demonstrated 


recently with the 


introduction of 


a new, continuous flow, corn and 
small grain dryer being produced by 
Curt G. Joa, Inc., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis. The unit, named the Joa SAV- 








then write for your FREE SURVEY now! 


Learn how your mill can be kept thoroughly clean (free from fugitive dust and 
dead stock that cause explosion hazards and infestation) — and, get savings 
that pay back your investment. Ask us for a free survey. No obligation. Backed 
by years of experience in helping the nation's finest mills to keep cleaning 


costs low. 





with Class 





LOWER COSTS - GREATER SAFETY - BETTER SANITATION 


with Stationary Systems or Portable Units 
Engineered to Meet Your Mill's Requirements. 


Big economies in cleaning time and manpower 
are just one of many savings with Hoffman 
heavy-duty vacuum cleaning equipment. 
Stationary systems, in a complete range of 
sizes, for cleaning several areas or floors at 
same time. Four sizes of portable units, equipped 
\, Group G motors. Aft right, the 
Hoffco-Vac 15 portable for smaller mills, or 
supplementary cleaning in large mills. 
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Schematic diagram of the Joa grain dryer 


A-CROP, was shown for the first 
time at Carm Farms, Plymouth, Wis., 
and operated for a group of visiting 
farmers, farm editors, newspapermen 
and midwestern grain dealers. 

Capacity of the Joa unit is suf- 
ficient to turn potential disaster of 
unstorable moist grain into a sub- 
stantial profit by making it safe for 
indefinite storage, the company 
states. 

The new dryer, developed after 
nearly two years of engineering and 
granary tests, will dry corn at the 
rate of 180 bu. per hour, removing 
more than 5% moisture. At slower 
speeds it will take out as much as 
15% in profitable operation. 

The unit is built around a patent- 
ed feature which utilizes three con- 
veyor circuits to move the grain over 
six drying surfaces. 

Five of the surfaces are supplied 
with hot air from any satisfactory 
commercial heat unit capable of pro- 


The sixth pass is a cool-drying one 
which brings the grain down to out- 
side temperature, preventing it from 
picking up moisture after it comes 
out of the dryer. 

The Joa dryer measures 25 ft. 
long by 7 ft. wide by 13 ft. high. It 
weighs approximately 8,500 lb. and 
is built on a channel steel frame 
which is designed to be mounted on 
a four-wheel trailer for easy trans- 
port when it is used for custom dry- 
ing operations. 

The f.o.b. price of the Joa dryer 
will be approximately $10,000, ex- 
clusive of the heat unit. Installation 
is simple, as the dryer is shipped 
complete and needs only to be at- 
tached to a 220-volt power supply. 

Officers of the company are Curt 
G. Joa, president, and Curt G. Joa, 
II, executive vice president. Fred 
Rydberg is general sales manager of 
the Joa company and D. M. Miley 
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Jones-Herretsater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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The modern 
bolting cloth 


ing cloth. 


sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with 
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Pacific Coast Representative: 





UNITED SILK MILLS 
Krefeld Dhuenn B. Wermelskirchen 
Western Germany /British Zone 


Imported and Distributed by 


MECHANICAL FELT AND TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


STEPHEN THURLOW CO., 2405 1ith Ave. S. W., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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companies and many others, consistent users of 


The facsimile signatures or trademarks repro- 
ND duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These | 


advertising space in this journal, recognize its 

value as an advertising medium in the cereal pro- RURROUWW S| & 
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cessing industry. Editorial leadership and “plus _ 


coverage insure advertising readership and response. 
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No. 511 


No. 521 


_ WORKING WITH 
/ CARTER PRECISION GRADERS 


Because of its remarkable accuracy, the Carter Disc Separator is 
the world-standard machine for length separation and grading. A 
companion machine, the Carter Precision Grader, recently has 
been designed...and is proving outstanding for thickness or 
diameter separation. By combining the applications of these two 
types of machines you now can make complete separations that 
previously were impossible. 


Ask us to tell you about successful applications where Carter 
Precision Graders have been teamed with Carter Disc Separators 
and other Hart-Carter machines. 


Call on Hart-Carter engineers to help you plan a balanced cleaning 
and grading system... and send your grain samples to the Hart- 
Carter laboratory for free testing. 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 





